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EASTERN EUROPE. 


HE Russian Government has lately issued several mani- 

festoes to its own people explaining the foreign policy of 
the Czar. It has thought it necessary to show that it is doing 
all that can reag¢nably be demanded of it for the extension of 
Russian influence and the consolidation of its pesition at home 
and abroad: ‘There are enthusiasts who think Russia might 
go on much fasier than it does, and assume the position of 
the head of a great Panslavist community. To these critics 
the Government replies that Russia wants, not war, but 
peace, because peace, while it permits the country to become 
rich and strong, gives it all the political advantages it needs ; 
and, secondly, that to do anything more for the Slavonic 
provinces of neighbouring Powers than to take care that 
they have a fair chance of developing themselves in their 
own way would be the,very worst course possible in the 
interest of ‘these provit themselves. The first task of 
the Russian Government was to show that there is a fair 
probability of the peace of Europe being preserved, and 
of this peace, if preserved, turning to the profit of 
Russia. ‘That peace is likely to be preserved is, it owns, 
an expectation not in accordance with the views of Prince 
Bismarck. The German Chancellor not very long ago re- 
marked to a traveller that the main reason why the Prus- 
sian Government tried hard to avert a war with France 
was not because it had any doubt of the immediate result, 
but because it was convinced that war, if once begun, would 
last half a century. ‘This is a very dreadful look-out; 
but even if Prince Bismarck’s calculations were true, the 
Russian Government thinks that the late war between France 
and Germany is itself a guarantee that Russia will not be 
drawn against her will into the wars of the next half-century. 
Germany chose to impose exceedingly hard terms on the un- 
fortunate nation which she conquered. Russia does not pretend 
to judge Germany in the matter; but she may legitimately 
study the inevitable consequences of the course which Germany 
thought proper to adopt. ‘The result of the late war is that Ger- 
many has on her Western border.a nation of thirty-five millions 
of persons burning to take revénge on their hard-hearted con- 
querors. Germany cannot, therefore, act with freedom against 
the great Power that borders her on the West. There is no 
great Power that can really hurt Russia much except Ger- 
many, and' Germany will henceforth know that France will 
rush to arms as the ally of Russia if Russia is attacked. If 
France resumes the war, Russia can, if she likes, remain 
neutral, and demand as the price’ of neutrality some concession 
like that by which she has lately made herself once more 
mistress ‘of the Black Sea. All this seems to us very true. 
The late war was very advantageous to Russia. It is scarcely 
possible thata war between two great Powers should not turn 
to the advantage of some of the bystanders. The Crimean 
War enabled Austria to throw off the fetters of dependence 
which Russia had imposed on it, and it enabled Piedmont to 
start on its career of unifying Italy. Austria and Piedmont, 
it is true, were not mere bystanders, but it was because 
other nations stood the real shock of the war that they got 
what they wanted. The late war between France and Ger- 
many has in the same way improved the political position of 
at least three Powers—Russia, England, and Italy. Russia 
can now play with a French alliance as she likes, in order to 
keep Germany quiet, showing zeal for this alliance if 


Germany seems inclined to thwart Russia, and coolness if 
Germany lets Russia have her way. England is certainly | 
more secure for a time, as France, the only nation that | 
at present could think of attacking us on our own shores, has | 


been compelled to reduce its expenditure on its navy, while | 


of the Pore. These are patent facts, and it is quite right 
that each of the nations concerned should be reminded of 
them by its Government; and it is for each nation to see 
that its Government does not adopt a wrong policy in con- 
sequence of regarding these facts in a false light. England 
has to see that the invaluable opportunity now given us of 
re-organizing our defences with the maximum of efficiency at 
the minimum of cost is not thrown away. Italy has to see 
that the Pore has no real ground of complaint, and that the 
attention of the Government is henceforth mainly directed to 
internal reforms. Russia in the same way has, acgording to 
tussian views, to see that the Government does not neglect 
the interests of inferior nations or populations allied to it by 
race or religion; and that it is not neglecting these interests 
is what the Russian Government proceeds to show, after it has 
established to its satisfaction the general proposition that 
peace may be preserved, so far as Russia is concerned, in a 
manner very advantageous to her. 

Austria is the quarter from which, in the opinion of Russian 
alarmists, danger is likely to come. Germany, it is said, may 
be tempted to profit by the Austrian crisis, and to annex the 
German provinces of Austria, leaving Austria to make up for 
its losses in the East. Possibly Germany might be tempted 
to co-operate with Austria and Hungary in the prosecution of 
this process of compensation to Austria. Those who go 
furthest fancy that the integrity of Russia will be menaced, and 
that the Galician Poles, always ready to do Russia an injury, 
will be used to open a way into the heart of the Empire. The 
language used by the Russian Government in criticizing these 
suggestions is very remarkable. It acknowledges its duties 
as the protector of outlying Slavonic populations, and it owns 
that the crisis in Austria inspires it with some apprehension. 
It therefore explicitly declares that, if Slavonic populations 
are oppressed or threatened by Austria, or if any serious 
source of danger to Russia is opened in Galicia or otherwise, 
it will at once act promptly and efficaciously. But, on the other 
hand, it wishes all Russian patriots to understand that the 
best thing that can happen in the interest of these popula- 
tions is that they should continue to thrive in peace under 
the government of Austria; and what is said of Austria may 
be also said of Turkey. These populations are, it must be 
admitted, for the most part in a very backward state, and 
what they want is time and leisure to make progress in the 
arts of peace and of civilized life. It would neither suit 
Russia nor them that they should be at too early a date 
attached politically to Russia as members of a great Slavonic 
Confederation like the new Confederation of Germany. The 
Germans have had a thousand years of civilization, and 
even in Germany there are not wanting signs of a strong 
separatist tendency. If the Slavonic populations were pre- 
maturely attached to Russia, they would be wanting in the 
qualities the existence of which is necessary if a Confedera- 
tion is to endure, and a movement towards the disruption of 
a Confederation might possibly imperil the unity of Russia 
itself. The best thing, therefore, that Russia can do for itself 
and its Slavonic neighbours is to uphold the actual position of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, using these Govern- 
ments as the means by which the humbler members of the 
Slavonic family are to be encouraged to make material and 
intellectual progress. If this progress is in any way unduly 
thwarted, then Russia will put forth its great strength, and 
obtain by force, or the threat of armed force, what its co- 
nationalists fairly demand; and that it would do so successfully 
is tolerably well assured by the circumstance that humiliated 
and revengeful France will be always lying in wait on the left 
flank of Germany, preventing Germany from interfering’ in 
the East. From the Russian point of view, according to which 


Italy has taken advantage of the war to absorb the possessions |! Russia has no option but to declare itself the champion and 
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protector of all Slavonic populations and of all members 
of the Greek Church, the programme of its policy thus 
put forward by the Government seems well founded and 
conceived with much foresight and good sense. But it is 
obvious that, according to this view, the Austrian Government 
must conduct its affairs under the perpetual supervision of 
Russia, who will let it alone and calmly and benignantly patro- 
nize it so long as it treats its discontented subjects in a manner 
of which Russia approves; but who will reprove it, and even 
coerce it, if it does not. 

That the exposition of this scheme of Russian policy should 
have been received with much disfavour at Vienna is only 
natural. That Russia should consider her position with 
regard to Austria to be that of a superior keeping watch over 
the behaviour of a useful inferior is bad enough; but it is 
much worse that the Russian Government should say this 
cpenly, and thus humiliate Austria before the world. The 
very arguments by which Russia seeks to tranquillize Austria 
are themselves new sources of irritation. It is evident that 
Russia does not want to hurt Austria, the Russian Govern- 
ment says, because it has never profited by the very nu- 


merous occasions in the last half-century when Austria was | 
at her mercy. There is nothing new, it is alleged, in the | 


peaceful policy of Russia, for the Emperor ALEXANDER is 
only treading in the steps of his peace-loving father. It 
is at last acknowledged, the Russian Government states with 
a grand audacity of assertion, that the Emperor Nicnoias 
never threatened any one. If the document in which 
this statement is made had been exclusively intended for 
Russians, it might have allowed that it was for them alone 
to judge whether they would accept the pious fiction that the 
father of the Emperor was a singularly harmless and in- 
offensive man. But Austrians are not likely to forget the 
famous proposal to divide the inheritance of the Sick Man; 
and Austria is scarcely well enough herself to feel quite easy 
if it is true that the policy of the two Czars is really identical. 
Still, for the moment, Austria may be no doubt content that 
Russia disclaims any intention of stirring up her disaffected 
provinces against her. The documents published by the Rus- 
sian Government may at any rate be taken as showing these 
provinces that it would not be convenient to Russia that 
their disaffection should come to a head just at present; 
and the new Austrian Ministry may have been wise 
in giving indications of a friendly disposition towards 
Russia. Turkey is in much the same position as Austria, 
and ever since the results of the recent negotiations re- 
garding the Black Sea proved to Turkey that it could not 
count on the active support of England, the Porte has 
shown an inclination to adopt a new line of policy, and to 
be on the best of terms with Russia. One curious consequence 
of the new relations between Russia and Turkey has been seen 
in the last few days. Prince Bismarck has for many months 
been trying various methods of putting enough pressure on 
the Roumanian Government to make it accede to a fair com- 
promise with the bondholders of a line of State railways who 
happen to be for the most part Germans. For a time the 
Roumanians steadily resisted and bafiled his efforts, until he 
hit on the device of making Turkey threaten to interfere as 
the Suzerain Power of Roumania unless justice was done. 
To the threat of this interference the Roumanians have 
reluctantly yielded, and a Bill sanctioning a compromise 
acceptable to the bondholders has been passed by the 
Roumanian Legislature. Prince Bismarck has thus been suc- 
cessful, as he generally is sooner or later. But his success 
would have been impossible, or must have led to an 
open rupture between Germany and Russia, had Russia 
persevered in its traditional policy of seeking to emancipate 
the Principalities from the authority of their Suzerain. Turkey 
would never have dreamed of threatening to send troops into 
Roumania unless it had been satisfied that Russia would not 
object to such a very demonstrative mode of asserting the 
dubious and ill-defined authority of the SutTan over the 
Principalities. Turkey feels, like Austria, that it will within 
certain limits receive the countenance of Russia if it uses its 
legal or semi-legal power over its subjects; although Turkey, 
like Austria, must be aware that there is no saying how long 
a power exercised by the sufferance of a foreign Government 
will retain any reality. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CUBA. 


ly American Government still abstains from any par- 
ticipation in the civil war in Cuba; but its acts form an 
instructive commentary on the scandalous document which is 
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about to be presented on its behalf to the Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration at Geneva. In the view of international law the in- 
surrection against the authority of the Spanish Government 
is far less plausible and respectable than the secession of the 
Confederate States from the American Union. The rebels in 
Cuba have had no organized Government, either before or 
after the commencement of the war; nor have they at any 
| time been able to place a regular army in the field. With the 
moral or political merits of the dispute foreign Powers have 
no concern; but it is remarkable that, while the colonial 
authorities have not yet abolished slavery, the insurgents 
have never formally committed themselves to the doctrine of 
emancipation. It is possible that the Presipent may be 
justified in his interference with the internal policy of Cuba, 
and in the indirect assistance which he has given to the rebels ; 
but his proceedings are curiously contrasted with the scrupulous 
neutrality which is supposed to entail on England a liability 
heavier than the penalty inflicted on France by the victorious 
Germans. Mr. Hamton Fisu thought himself at liberty to 
urge on the Spanish Government the emancipation of slaves 
in the West Indian Colonies. Lord Russett never took the 
liberty of addressing Mr. Sewarp on the protection of State 
In 1870 and 1871 the 
| officer commanding the American squadron on the coast of 
Cuba was ordered to station his vessels in such a manner as 
| to cover the escape of insurgents from the island. There can 
‘be no doubt that any similar employment of English ships 
| during the Civil War would have provoked an immediate 
rupture. The position of the United States as a neutral 
Power during the insurrection in Cuba has in fact in 
some respects modified the extravagant pretensions which 
had been advanced by the American Government in its 
belligerent character. The Prestpenr found it convenient 
to assert the discretionary power of recognizing the existence 
of a state of war, although the QureEn’s Proclamation had been 
previously treated as a hostile measure; and the precipitate 
concessions of the English Commissioners were voluntarily 
limited by the Government of Washington so as to exclude 
liability for the breach of blockades by private adventurers. 
In other respects the Americans, confident in the deference of 
England and in the weakness of Spain, have not been solici- 
tous to maintain perfect consistency. The despatch of men- 
of-war to places from which insurgents may conveniently 
escape is more likely than the captures of the Alabama to 
prolong the war by discouraging submission. 


Tights against Federal usurpation. 


Although the Americans have been systematically unjust 
to England down to the date of the outrageous invective of 
Mr. Bancrorr Davis and his colleagues, their policy in rela- 
tion to Cuba must be regarded without passion or prejudice. 
It may be doubted whether the persons or property of Ameri- 
can citizens have been really exposed to danger during the 
recent troubles at Havannah; but it was natural that the 
indignation provoked by the conduct of the Volunteers 
shouid find official expression. The anarchy and demorali- 
zation which prevail in Cuba have never been more 
painfully exemplified than in the transactions of the last 
autumn. A Spanish loyalist visiting a suburb of Havannah 
in consequence of a challenge, for the purpose of fighting a 
duel, was basely assassinated by his political adversaries. 
Some time afterwards a body of medical students were guilty 
of a foolish riot at the cemetery where he was buried, and 
some of them were said to have defaced his tomb. The 
Spanish Volunteers, in spite of the protests of the Governor, 
immediately proceeded to try the offenders by court-martial, 
and several young men of respectable parentage were shot in 
punishment of their boyish irregularity. As soon as the 
account of the judicial murder was received at Washington, 
two or three ships of war were ordered to proceed with all 
haste to Havannah for the protection of American citizens. 
On their arrival the commanding officer informed his Govern- 
ment that the city was perfectly tranquil; but the despatch 
of the squadron will have been rightly interpreted as a 
reproof and a warning. Notwithstanding the theoretical 
equality of States, and the general doctrine of non-interference, 
great Powers, conlident im their security from retaliation, 
commonly exercise a moral censorship or supervision over 
their weaker neighbours. In former times petty Italian poten- 
‘tates were frequently reminded that they were not strong 
' enough to claim absolute freedom from responsibility in their 
| capricious oppression of their subjects. The Americans re- 
' gard Cuba as a property of their own in reversion, and they 
| have no difficulty in devising excuses for the protection of 
their contingent interests against the tenant in possession. It 
is thought desirable to remind those who may suffer by the 
weakness or misconduct of the actual Government that they 
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have a powerful protector within reach; and, even if the 
Amerieans were sensitive to foreign opinion, they are secure 
against serious disapproval when they resent such an atrocity 
as that committed by the Spanish Volunteers. For many 
good reasons they are in no hurry to annex Cuba; and they 


prevailing not only under the Empire, but under all Govern- 
ments since the Revolution of 1789, was in all substantial 
respects perfect. The poor were taxed, but not teo much, 
and the holders of property paid, as they should do, to meet 
the requirements of the State. From twenty-five to twenty- 


would rather allow the inhabitants to detach themselves six millions more a year are needed now than were paid 
from their allegiance to the mother-country than accelerate before the war, of which sum fifteen millions are said 
the process by mtervention. They will certainly not directly to have been already voted, and the question now before 
abandon neutrality until the decision of the arbitrators is the Assembly is how the other ten millions are to be raised. 


given at Geneva. The sacred right of Governments and in- 
surgents to fight out their own quarrels must be respected as 
long as American advocates are pretending to impute officious 
partiality to a detested Government and nation. When the 
temporary reason for non-intervention has ceased to operate, 
there will still be a reasonable disinclination to a rupture 
with Spain, which, if it involved little risk, would be ex- 
pensive, and barren of glory. No prudent man gives a price 
for that which he believes that he can ultimately acquire 
without payment. There is no use in fighting for a terri- 
tory which, according to the general belief, must inevitably 
drop into the Federal system by force of gravitation. 
There are also thoughtful politicians in the United 
States who appreciate the inconvenience of conceding a share 
in the government of the Republic to a population which, 
though it will acquire equal rights, will in reality be neither 
free nor equal to the genuine citizens of the Union. The 
rioters and the assassins of Havannah would not be eligible 
fellow-countrymen, and the planters and slaves of the interior 
are still less ripe for free Republican government. The 
Senate of the United States has shown statesmanlike wisdom 
and firmness in quietly suppressing General Grant’s im- 
prudent eagerness for the annexation of San Domingo. 
Throughout the Spanish colonies there is not one man ina 
thousand who understands the meaning of freedom, and there 
is not a single Protestant. 


How far it is possible that the authority of Spain should 
be re-established it is difficult to judge. For three years all 
parties have professed entire unanimity of determination to 
retain the colonies, and in that time fifty or sixty thousand 
regular troops have been sent to Cuba without perceptible 
result. It is scarcely known who are the leaders of the in- 
surgents, or what is their object; but experience shows that 
the power of the Government is non-existent in a part of the 
island, while even in the capital there are many proofs of dis- 
affection. The colonists of European blood are jealous of the 
Spaniards; but at the same time they have no desire to 
accelerate the extinction of slavery, and few of them can 
regard with complacency the prospect of annexation to the 
neighbouring Republic. From time to time the local Govern- 
ment reports that the rebellion is almost entirely extinguished ; 
but after an interval the normal condition of anarchy is 
once more acknowledged. It is to the credit of the people 
of Spain that they cherish a patriotic regard for the national 
honour and greatness; but it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the era of colonial empire is at an end. England, 
which is far more vigorous than Spain, has been gradually 
compelled to concede practical independence to the colonies ; 
and, if the recognition had been delayed, it is probable that 
the insurrection of Cuba would have been anticipated by 
Canada, Australia, and the Cape. The Spaniards are not yet 
prepared to content themselves with a nominal sovereignty 
over their colonies; and they will find it impossible to govern 
them from home. Yet it would be rash to foretell the con- 
tinuance cr success of the present insurrection. A com- 
mander of genius, an original statesman, might discover the 
means of conquering or conciliating the rebels; and the 
Americans, though they might be disappointed by the result, 
would acquiesce in an accomplished fact. If the Kine could 
be spared from the Peninsula, his offer to proceed in person to 
Cuba might perhaps be accepted as the most promising mode 
of terminating the struggle. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


_ having got rid of the project of a general Income- 
tax, the French Government has had to ask the Assembly 
to seek in other directions the augmentation of revenue neces- 
sary to meet the estimated expenditure. This week has been 
devoted to a discussion of the proposal to tax certain forms of 
personal property. But before an estimate can be formed of 
the best mode in which the necessary money can be raised, it 
is important to understand what are the new taxes already 
voted by the Assembly. In his speech on the Income-tax 
M. Tuirrs attempted to prove that the system of taxation 
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The new taxes voted in August were as follows :—There is 
an increase of the duties on registration and of stamp duties, 
to the amount of nearly four millions. These duties would 
depreciate the saleable value of all property, and would so far 
be a tax on the small landowners. But the bulk of the new 
taxes fall on the wealthier classes. 80,0001. is to be obtained 
from horses and earriages, and as much more from an impost 
on the subscription to clubs and on billiard-tables. A quar- 
ter of a million is to be derived from a tax on cards and 
licences, and over a million from a tax on railway passengers. 
Taxes on lucifers and paper are each to produce nearly half a 
million, and the Post Office is to give an additional million. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, tobacco, and sugar are to yield four millions 
and a half, and alcoholic liquors nearly three millions more, 
while gunpowder and petroleum are to furnish what is neces- 
sary to make up the rest of the fifteen millions. The basis 
of the whole of this new mass of taxes is the extraction of new. 
indirect taxes from the luxuries of all classes, or rather from 
that which is something beyond the bare necessaries of life in 
all classes. What is novel in these new taxes is chiefly the novelty 
of getting at the pockets of the comparatively wealthy in 
hitherto untried ways. But on the whole the poor will bear, 
under the taxes already voted, quite their fair proportion of 
the fresh burdens imposed on the country by the late war. 
These new taxes, however, brought the Government almost 
to the end of what it considered could be realized by new 
charges on articles of consumption beyond the bare neces- 
saries of life. Accordingly it proposed to open up new 
sources of revenue in order to procure the ten millions which 
have yet to be voted. It is true that the taxes on sugar and 
lucifers are to be augmented, so that the former shall! pro- 
duce 800,000/. and the latter 200,000/.; and thus one million 
sterling of these further taxes is a mere augmentation of the 
charges already voted by the Assembly. But the remaining 
nine millions are to be derived from new sources, of which 
there are three principal ones. A tax on raw materials is to 
give nearly four millions, and a tax on textile fabrics is to 
give upwards of two millions. An impost on securities other 
than the funds and the shares of Co-operative Societies is 
estimated to yield upwards of a million. The mode in 
which the Assembly, under the guidance of the Govern- 
ment, has dealt with the Ministerial project, is first to 
discuss and decide against an Income-tax; then the ques- 
tion has been debated whether the tax on securities shall be im- 
posed, and this has been discussed in the past week, with the 
result that the Government has virtually consented to aban- 
don this part of its project. Finally, the question will be 
decided whether the taxes on raw materials shall be imposed. 
The only alternative which the Government allows to be possi- 
ble is a general augmentation of all direct taxes; and the As- 
sembly is to be made to choose between this, which would be 
highly unpopular, and a tax on raw materials, which the As- 
sembly regards with great disfavour. This is the corner into 
which the ingenuity of M. Turers has driven the Assembly. But 
this is not all. Matters have been so arranged that the door 
has been firmly closed against the discussion of the prelimi- 
nary question whether this money is really wanted. Private 
members get up and suggest that the large new expenditure 
on the army is unwise and unnecessary; but the Govern- 
ment does not condescend to take any notice of what they 
say; and the Assembly is so much under the mastery of M. 
TuieRs that it quietly follows him in discussing how the 
money for the new expenditure on the army is to be provided, 
before it is decided whether this extra expenditure is jus- 
tifiable. 


The mode in which the Budget is discussed is so extraor- 
dinary that it is difficult to say whether the proposal to tax 
securities was ever seriously made or defended by the Govern- 
ment. M. Turers threw it over directly he began to discuss 
it, but M. Povyer-Quertier resolutely defended it. There 
are, however, so many objections to every possible tax that 
no proposal has a chance of being accepted unless it is sus- 
tained with the whole force of the Government, and is main- 
tained on tolerably satisfactory grounds. But not only did 
M. Tuters show his dislike of the tax on securities, but the 
grounds on which M. Povyer-Quertier defended it were of 
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the weakest possible description. The speakers who had 
objected to the proposal before the Finance Minister spoke 
had divided their opposition into two heads. In the first 
place, they said that the great object of France at the present 
crisis was to attract foreign capital into the country, and that 
the readiest mode of doing so was to keep up the market- 
able value of French marketable securities. If shares and 
obligations were specially taxed, they would of course 
fall in value, and the present holders would lose the 
difference, thus undergoing a diminution of their capital, 
instead of merely paying an Income-tax. There can be 
no doubt that this would be the case, unless foreigners 
residing abroad were exempted from the tax; but although 
this would keep up in a great measure the value of the 
securities, it would to an equal extent diminish the receipts 
from the tax. M. Pouyer-Quertier did not deny that the 
tax would have the efiect of lowering the value of French 
securities in the European market, but the general tenor 
of his remarks on the second head of the arguments of his 
opponents made anything he said as to the first head of no 
importance. His critics objected that there was no difference 
between one portion of personal wealth and another, and that the 
holders of securities, such as those of railway obligations and 
shares, ought not to be subjected to a special Income-tax from 
which merchants and manufacturers were free. M. Povyer- 
Quertier replied, that the general Income-tax had been re- 
‘jected because of its inquisitorial and arbitrary nature, and 
that, although it would be very inquisitorial and arbitrary to tax 
the profits of merchants, there would be no similar objection 
to taxing obligations and shares, as the Government could get 
at the exact amount to be paid without asking a question of 
any one. A more dangerous doctrine could not have 
been broached by a Finance Minister. It simply comes to 
this, that a Government in difficulties is to lay its hands on 
the form of property that is most easily plundered. But M. 
had not only to draw a distinction between 
merchants and.the holders of securities, but between the 
holders of Rentes and the holders of other securities, as the 
Government proposed that the new tax should not extend to 
Rentes. The real reason of this proposed exemption was, of 
course, that a new loan to an immense amount will soon be ne- 
cessary, and the tiny hoarders of capital in France would never 
dream of investing in the new loan if they thought that the 
interest they were promised might be diminished by special 
taxation. M. Povyer-QuertTier had, however, to find some 
basis for the distinction which he was endeavouring to create. 
Railway shares and obligations really represented, he said, the 
fruits of gigantic monopolies created by the State for the 
benefit of private persons. Were such persons, enjoying in 
ease the benefits of the State’s favour, to be compared with good 
merchants and traders labouring to make their country 
rich? or, as he might have logically added, with patriotic 
citizens subscribing to loans in order to get the foreigner out 
of the country? This was a most astonishing kind of talk 
for a responsible Minister to use. The State wanted its rail- 
ways made, fixed the terms, found subscribers, and got the 
main railways it wanted. M. Pouyer-Querrier proposes that 
the State should now turn round on these subscribers as on a 
description of public enemies, and make them bleed. They were 
once public benefactors subscribing for the railways which the 
country wanted; but the country has had their money and 
does not need any more from them, and therefore it can afford 
to mulct them, while it must humour the fundholder, as it has 
new loans to ask for. It is superfluous to consider how far a 
fair tax on railway securities would lower their value, when 
we find a Finance Minister treating these securities as tainted 
in their origin and nature, and as proper objects for a special 
burden of taxation of an indefinite amount by way of penalty. 
If these are the views they entertain, French Ministers may 
entirely spare themselves the trouble of considering how far 
French railway shares and obligations are likely to be pur- 
chased in the European market at anything like their present 
price. 

By securing the rejection of the Income-tax and of the 
tax on personal securities, M. Tuiers has imposed on the 
Assembly the choice between his scheme of laying heavy 
duties on raw materials and the imposition of the necessary 
number of additional centimes on the direct taxes. Itis a 
curious illustration of the present state of France, that while 
all agree that he is intending to make a catspaw of the 
Assembly, one set of gossips is sure that he means to get the 
duties imposed on raw muterials, and another set is equally 
sure that he means to make the Assembly incur the odium of 
augmenting the direct taxes. ‘hat the odium of such an 
augmentation will be very great, and very dangerous to tle 
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| has not yet advanced to the stage of decapitation. 


party at whose doof it is popularly laid, is incontestable. 
When he was describing the general system of taxation in his 
speech on the Income-tax, M. Turers, in order to show that 
the French poor are very lightly taxed, was pleased to consider 
all the owners of property as belonging to the easy classes. 
Nothing could have been more inaccurate so far as the descrip- 
tion applied to the landowners. Out of seven millions and 
a-halt of French landed proprietors, five millions hold on 
an average six acres each. These landowners are mostly 
very poor men, struggling hard to keep their heads above 
water, and they are already very heavily taxed. They pay 
the direct duties to the State and to the local bodies, they 
have to bear exceedingly heavy charges on every transmuta- 
tion of property, and they pay, when a cottage is part of their 
wealth, the door and window tax. They already groan under 
this taxation, and their sole idea of politics has long been to 
find some ruler who will relieve them from a portion of their 
existing burden. “I was told,” says M. Renan in his recent 
work on France, “ by one of the most capable administrators 
“of the Empire, @ propos of the elections of 1869, that the 
“‘ part of French institutions which appeared to him in the 
“ greatest danger was that of the direct taxation on land, 
“every peasant wishing to make candidates enter into en- 
“ gagements to support changes which would involve France 
in financial ruin.” alter a candidature 
in the Loire-Inférieure, described to M. Renan as his main 
impression that the peasantry would soon bring the State 
machinery to a standstill, and M. Renan learnt the same 
lesson from his experiences in Seine-et-Marne. What will 
these peasants say if they hear that the new Government 
has actually increased the very taxes which they are burn- 
ing and hoping to see diminished? Theoretically, the best 
way of filling up the deficit in the Budget is no doubt to 
get a little more from each person who already pays; and, 
as M. Tuiers says that the system of taxation is perfect in 
France, the fairest thing would naturally seem to be to in- 
crease what each person pays under this perfect system. But 
to make the peasants pay more direct taxes would be po- 
If it is to be done, M. Tuters 
wishes the peasants to understand that he was their friend, 
but that a tyrannous Assembly would insist on adding to their 
burdens; so that they ought to hate the Assembly and not 
him. He, in fact, stands to win either way. The duties on 
raw materials will be accepted by the Assembly, and then he 
will have a Protectionist system to his heart’s content ; or they 
will be rejected by the Assembly, and then the wrath of the 
peasants may be expected to fall on the Assembly, and not 
on the good Presipent of the Republic. 


LORD HOUGHTON ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
DEFENCE of the House of Lords by Lord Ioucuron 


in the January number of the Lortuighily Review shows 
that the conductor of that periodical still maintains the liberal 
practice of allowing all parties to be heard. The wide range 
of political controversy in the present day is illustrated by the 


| publication, in the same number which contains Lord 


Hoveuton’s apology for the House of Lords, of an unquali- 
fied eulogy on CuavMetTTE, one of the most brutal and ferocious 
ringleaders of the Paris mob during the first Revolution. One 
of Rosesrierre’s few good deeds was the execution of the 
leaders of the Commune, including Cuaumerre, who intro- 
duced the worship of the Goddess of Reason, and perhaps 
devised her costume. A few years ago the vindication by 
Lamartixe and Louis Branc of the character of Robesrierre 
was thought a sufliciently immoral paradox. M. Ireanarp, 
the admirer of Cuaumerre, now denounces Ropespierre as a 
middle-class reactionist who was base enough to believe in 
a Gop according to the gospel of Rovssrav. T'rom the 
question whether Cuaumetre or Rovesrierrs deserves the 
lower place in the revolutionary Malebolge, the transition to 
an inquiry into the merits of the House of Lords is as wide 
as if three or four thousand years had intervened between 
the publication of the two contemporaneous articles in the 
Fortnightly Review. It may at once be admitted that in a 
Socialist Republic an hereditary Chamber would be an inad- 
missible anomaly ; and indeed, as Lord Hoveuron observes, 
Professor Fawcett, who is neither a Socialist nor an impatient 
Republican, is naturally surprised to find himself discussing 
the expediency of preserving the House of Lords. Cuav- 


METTE, and probably Roszspierre, would have effected a 
sweeping reform by cutting off the heads of the peers, and 
proscribing their descendants ; but in England the controversy 
It is pos- 
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sible that Mr. Drxon’s Birmingham failure may have arisen 
from incidental causes, nor is there any reason why he should 
not yet organize an agitation as formidable as Mr. M1a.t’s 
attack on the Church. Both factions rely on the aid of the 
professed revolutionists, who, until they are in a position to 
sweep away Mr. Dixon, Mr. MIAtt, and the class to which 
they belong, will readily and consistently do their utmost to 
overthrow all the outworks and securities of property and of 
order. 


Lord Hoveuron naturally and properly assumes in his 
argument that the existing system of society is to be main- 
tained. The House of Lords could scarcely have taken a 
part in the shameless worship of Mrs. Momoro in her cha- 
racter of Goddess of Reason, although M. Reenarp “can 
“find nothing to condemn in the ceremony except its 
“preposterous simplicity.” As might be expected, the 
genial and experienced advocate of ee legislation 
is not extreme or fanatical. He gives reasons for believing 
that public feeling is not unfavourable to transmitted privi- 
lege; and he endeavours to show how the energies of the 
House of Lords might be more usefully employed. His 
remarks on the vitality of titular distinctions are acute and 
deserving of attention. In France and some other Continental 
countries where privilege has long since been abolished, titles 
are still used and respected; and it may be added that a few 
years ago a law was passed by the French Legislature imposing 
penalties on the unauthorised use of honorary designations. 
The nobility of France eighty years after the Revolution still 
form a caste, and the old grandees of Spain, possessing no kind 
of political power, refuse to admit to social equality the dukes 
and counts who have been promoted by recent Governments. 
On the other hand, the use of titles of nobility has 
been effectually suppressed in the United States; and the 
designations which indicate civil or military rank have there 
no tendency to become hereditary. In England, unless a sub- 
versive revolution were accomplished, it is probable that the 
use of titles would survive the privileges which some of them 
at present imply. The preference which, as Lord Hovauton 
remarks, is habitually given to peers and to other men of rank, 
might have been even more strongly stated. If the members 
of the House of Lords receive their peerages by descent, they 
hold innumerable offices by virtue of popular election ; and in 
many instances their constituents have the strongest interest 
in securing the fittest incumbent of the place which they 
voluntarily bestow on a nobleman. As Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, of various kinds of Boards, of commercial 
and of charitable institutions, peers and for 
the most part justify, the confidence of some of the 
most intelligent sections of the community. The idlers, 
the gamblers, the libertines, who are necessarily to be 
found among four or five hundred persons selected by 
the accident of birth, bear but an insignificant proportion to 
the entire body. Lord Hoventon’s inference from the prac- 
tical popularity enjoyed by men of rank is more questionable 
than his statement of facts. “ This must mean,” he says, 
“ that there is a conviction—and who in the present state of 
“ physiological investigation will treat the theory with con- 
“ tempt ?—that there is a transmission of hereditary qualities 
“ which excites admiration and respect.” It is perhaps pre- 
mature to assume that physiological science has advanced far 
enough to distinguish between the qualities respectively trans- 
mitted to their offspring by peers and by commoners. The 
heir of the Marquis of Sterne, or of the Marquis of Mon- 
MouTH, if he had been a man of business, would have been 
preferred to all the honorary offices which are customarily 
conferred on the great men of the neighbourhood; but the 
selection would scarcely have implied universal admiration and 
respect for the epicurean heroes of Mr. THackeray and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI. The preference given to a great peer over a less fortunate 
competitor indicates, not so much respect or admiration 
for the virtues of his ancestors, as a rational appfeciation of 
the securities which his position provides for the due discharge 
of certain functions. In the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, it may be taken for granted that a peer is not an 
adventurer, and that he is a gentleman. There are no 
Tweens, or Fisks, or SWEENYS in the House of Lords, although 
there may be an ordinary proportion of simpletons who are 
soon found out by those who have any interest in judging 
of their capacity. According to the hackneyed passage in 
Burns, the man may be the gold, and the rank but the guinea 
stamp or mark of coinage; but in practice it is found more 
convenient to judge whether coins have the proper image 
and superscription than to assay unstamped ingots. Twenty 

rs taken at random would certainly be equal in know- 

e and natural ability to as many educated gentlemen 


without titles.. It is useless for them to claim a higher 
degree of superiority, except that several of them have 
received an exceptional training as statesmen. Commonplace 
agitators at Birmingham and elsewhere tauntingly ask whether 
hereditary legislators are not as anomalous as hereditary 
tradesmen or hereditary professional advisers. It is not the 
custom of the shallower herd of political declaimers to look 
round them before they speak, or to profit by every-day expe- 
rience. It is notorious that bankers and brewers, solicitors 
and doctors, tailors and shoemakers, are in innumerable cases 
hereditary, and that customers and clients prefer the natural 
successor, or even the purchaser of the good-will of a busi- 
ness, to an equally meritorious stranger. Their choice is 


determined, not by admiration or respect founded on the. 


present state of physiological science, but by habit confirming 
a well-founded belief that it is convenient to have some 
guarantee of respectability, and that it is much less easy to 
test exceptional ability. The House of Lords would not be 
more competent to discharge its duties if it were appointed by 
any conceivable process of election. It contains a 
majority of men of independent means, of liberal education, 
and of average natural powers; and its leaders are always 
among the principal statesmen of the time. Its chief claim 
to popular respect is founded on wealth and rank, and both’ 
attributes to some extent impose on the general imagination. 
An orator may be, and a demagogue is, a charlatan, and a 
reformer is sometimes an impostor; but there is no doubt 
that the peers are men of rank, and that many of them are 
rich. 

Lord Hovenroy, in common with other members of the 
House of Lords, frets under the compulsory idleness to which 
the House is exposed during the greater part of every Session. 
It is a cause of regret that so much capacity for business 
should be wasted and impaired by the want of sufficient mate- 
rial for activity ; but there are always causes of existing effects, 
and in this case the result follows from intelligible reasons. 
From the time of the Reform Bill to the present day, the 
House of Lords has never, except during the four years of 
Sir Rosert Pee1’s Administration, been in harmony with the 
House of Commons. A majority has always been opposed to 
Liberal Governments, and Lord Dexsy and Mr. Disraei, who 
were supported by the House of Lords, were in a minority in 
the House of Commons. While all serious legislation prac- 
tically devolves more and more entirely on the Executive 
Government, it is not to be expected that great measures 
should be introduced by Ministers in a hostile assembly. 
When the experiment has been tried, the labours of the 
have been wasted, because they have always modified the 
Ministerial measures so as to make them unacceptable to the 
House of Commons. It is true that in dealing with certain 
social and economic questions the peers may be more inde- 
pendent than the members of the House of Commons; but 
it must not be forgotten that the external pressure is equally 
applicable when a Bill has come down from the Upper House. 
The whole question deserves full consideration, and Lord 
Hovenron’s contribution to the controversy is seasonable and 
useful. 


THE PARIS ELECTION. 


‘a return of M. Vautrain for Paris by 121,000 votes 
against 93,000 obtained by M. Victor Hvuao has been a 
universal surprise. Frenchmen of all parties and foreigners 
of all countries have grown so accustomed to regard Paris as 
a city altogether given up to revolutions, that the election ofa 
moderate Republican has furnished occasion for almost as 
much speculation as if the new deputy had been the Count 
of CaamsorpD himself. The most hopeful reading of M. 
VautTraln’s success would be to accept it as an indication of 
the rise of a new party in Paris. Certainly there is an ample 
opening for something of the kind. The Radical Republicans 
are discredited morally by the excesses of the Commune, and 
intellectually by the extravagances which characterized M. 
Huao’s canvass. The old Party of Order are discredited by 
their physical and moral cowardice, by their impartial dislike 
of the rifle and the ballot-box, and by their inextinguishable con- 
viction that it is somebody else’s duty to protect them. Ifitbe true 
that M. Vaurrain’s return is due to a combination of seceders 
from both these factions, that his supporters are politicians 
whose love of liberty does not lead them to stomach anarchy, 
whose love of order does not breed forgetfulness that there 
are times when every man’s hand may have to guard his own 
head, there is more hope for the permanent tranquillity of 
Paris than there has been for a long time. A body of opinion 
strong enough to command 121,000 votes would have an 
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immense advantage in the midst of so many discordant ele- 
ments, and the fact of its having once asserted itself suc- 
cessfully would bring over a large body of recruits to its flag. 
‘If the election could be repeated to-morrow, M. Vaurrain 
might be returned by a much larger majority. Indeed the 
future of a new Party of Order would to some extent be 
endangered by the very number of the accessions to it. 
The ruin of its predecessor has been the dead weight 
of cowardice and irresolution included in it. There 
is such a thing as brute weakness as well as brute force, 
and brute weakness has been precisely the characteristic 
of the Paris Conservatives. Their numerical preponderance 
has been a simple disadvantage to them, something to be 
deducted from their effective strength, instead of something 
to be added to it. An army is paralysed by the presence of 
too many camp followers, and the mass of the bourgeoisie of 
Paris have been little better than the camp followers of 
order. If M. Vaurratn’s victory is to be the earnest of others 
like it, the most prudent policy for his supporters will be to 
maintain themselves as a distinct organization under whatever 
name they may think best designates them. As such they 
may continue to hold the balance between Conservative vio- 
lence and revolutionary violence, until by degrees they 
have won the best of their opponents to their side, and 
made peace and good government equally secure whatever 
may be the political party actually in power. Paris, like 
France itself, has work cut out for it which must be done 
alike under a Monarchy or under a Republic; and the good 
sense of its citizens, as of Frenchmen generally, would be 
best shown by this work being taken up alike by Monarchists 
and Republicans, leaving the question of the ultimate form of 
government to remain in necessary abeyance. Hereafter M. 
‘VauTRaAIn’s supporters may be found in opposite camps, but 
they will have discharged the duty laid upon them if they 
ensure that the constitutional controversy shall be deter- 
mined by the consideration of what will most promote the 

of the country. There are many persons who would 
profess, and perhaps feel, a desire that the controversy should 
be settled by peaceful methods, M. Hugo himself has de- 
clared that henceforward votes must do everything and 
muskets nothing. ‘The mark of genuine patriotism in France 
is readiness in a Monarchist to accept a Republic, and in a 
Republican to accept a Monarchy, according as a Monarchy 
or a Republic can conciliate that measure of popular ad- 
herence which is needed to give permanence to any form of 
government. No Government can hope to be more than a 
passing accident so long as its title to power is the fact that 
there are eighteen millions of Frenchmen in its favour and 
only seventeen millions against it. 

Within certain limits, of course, it is the duty of every man 
to promote, so far as he has the power, the spread of the 
opinions he thinks soundest; but at present there is a more 
immediate duty incumbent upon Frenchmen. They have to 
ascertain what opinions are really held by the intelligent 
majority among the French people, which solution of the con- 
stitutional problem out of those which conform to the essential 
conditions of free government is best calculated to gain the 
acceptance of a united nation. Where the facts are so hard 
to discover and appreciate, honest men may easily arrive at 
different conclusions upon this point; but much would be 
gained if it were generally recognized that it is the one 
poiat upon which they are bound to form a conclusion. 
The fanatical Monarchists, the Radical Republicans, and the 
Bonapartists equally sin against this law. The two former 
avow that the form of government they are endeavouring to 
set up ought in their opinion to be set up irrespectively of 
consequences, The adherent of the Count of CuamBorpD main- 
tains submission to the descendant of Sr. Louis to be the 
bounden duty of every French subject; the Radical holds 
‘that the right of the Republic is superior to the will of the 
people upon whom it is to be imposed; or rather that a man 
who is nota Republican is not one of the really sovereign 
people, but merely a slave, who has no rights except such as 

enjoys by the complaisance or the contempt of his master. 
The Bonapartist has no theoretical aspirations of this sort. 
He is either the adventurer who has staked his for- 
tune upon the eventual triumph of Naporzon III. 
or Napotzon IV., or the tradesman who, amidst the 
ruinous confusion of the last eighteen months looks back with 
excusable but uninstructed fondness to the time when he 
wat by the fleshpots. But in practice all these factions seem 
to agree upon a common line of conduct. The majority 
among them vote for no candidate who does not exactly re- 
present their own shade of politics) The bolder minority vote 
for whichever candidate they think most likely to embarrass 


the Administration “which, notwithstanding its many and 
glaring blunders, represents most nearly that rational patriot- 
ism which alone can give repose to France. This latter state- 
ment must be qualified probably as regards the Radical 
Republicans. There have been instances, it seems, in this 
very Paris election, of Legitimists and Bonapartists voting for 
M. Victor Huco, but we do not know that there have been 
instances anywhere of Radicals voting for an avowed Legiti- 
mist or Imperialis*. 

It is possible, however, that this whole notion of the rise of 
a new party in Paris may prove to be baseless. M. VAUTRAIN, 
it must be remembered, has been returned under circum- 
stances which are not likely ever to recur. It had been under- 
stood that in the event of his election the whole influence of 
the Government would be used to induce the Assembly to 
return to Paris, while, should M. Hugo be chosen, M. Tuiers 
would have no choice but to leave the Assembly to take its 
own course. The belief in the power of a Government to do 
what it likes is still strong among the Paris bourgeoisie, and 
it is quite possible that a large proportion of the 121,000 
electors who voted for M. Vaurrain did so with the simple 
intention of voting for the return of the Assembly. If so, 
they voted under the pressure of a very strong material in- 
ducement. ‘To have the Assembly back again means a revival 
of those forms of industry which have been especially injured 
by the war, some amount of Court splendour, and a brisk 
trade in all the articles of luxury which are everywhere identi- 
fied with Paris. The powers that be are rarely in a position to 
offer a bribe of this magnitude, and it is possible, to say the least, 
thatwhen the consideration money for M. Vaurratn’s return has 
been paid and Paris is once more the seat of Government, the 
instinct of abstention will reassert itself, and the Paris shop- 
keeper will take as little trouble as heretofore to keep the 
advantages he hasgained. If the Assembly consents to return 
to Parison the score of M. Vautrain having beaten M. Victor 
Hvao, it will show that it was only seeking for a colourable 
excuse for reversing its former decision. The 93,000 Radicals 
who compose the minority are not less dangerous because the 
majority has for once, and under the protection of a state of 
siege, plucked up courage to go to the polling-booth, 


MR. SCOTT RUSSELL AGAIN. 


R. SCOTT RUSSELL’S pretensions as an economist 

and politician may be questioned; but in one depart- 

ment he has proved himself a master. No recent projector 
has so successfully practised the art of puffing. The crude 
and yet stale Socialism of his scheme for the regeneration of 
Eagland would, if it had been simply published in a pamphlet 
or a newspaper, only have suggested the question, “ Who is 
“Mr. Scorr Russett?” The question has now been answered 
by anticipation, because the author of the so-called Social 
Movement has induced half a dozen well-known politicians to 
recognize to a limited extent his claim to conduct a negotia- 
tion between different classes. It may be safely assumed that 
the persons who are pompously described as a Council of 
Legislation supposed that their correspondent spoke with some 
kind of authority; yet their suspicion might well have been 
excited by the assumed title of a “fellow-workman.” Mr. 
Scorr Russet, who pursues the respectable occupation of a 
contractor, isa workman in the sense in which all persons 
who are not absolutely idle are also workmen. A doctor, 
a lawyer, a shopkeeper, even an active member of Par- 
liament, works; and a day labourer contracts for his wages 
with his master, and for the necessaries of life with his 
tradesmen ; but a contractor is a workman only in the 
same sense in which a workman isa contractor. It is con- 
venient to describe men according to their characteristic em- 
ployments, and not with reference to accidents which are 
common to'themselves and to the rest of the world. Having 
provided himself on one side with the support of a few work- 
ing men, who were naturally willing to take anything which 
they could get in the way of concession, and having gained a 
hearing from some Conservative noblemen and gentlemen, Mr. 
Scorr RussELL propounded the Seven Resolutions which have 
attracted at least as much attention as they deserved. As soon 
as the document was published, every member of the imaginary 
Council of Legislation peremptorily repudiated the extravagant 
doctrines which they were supposed in some sense to have 
sanctioned. It would have been easy for Mr. Scorr Russe. to 
correct any misapprehension which might have arisen; but he 
announced that he was detained. by business at Vienna, and 
that he must postpone explanation till his return to England. 
It is not known whether any private communications have 
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since passed between Mr. Scott Russett and his former 
co! ts; and it is of course possible that they may 
all have retracted their disavowal of his projects. Unless he 
has received from them some fresh authority, it is not easy 
to understand his recent address, which contains no reference 
to their published denial of the charge of tampering with 
revolutionary ‘Socialism. He announces the intention of soon 
laying “ before the Council of Legislation the communications 
“which they are awaiting of measures calculated to remove 
“ the disadvantages which affect the condition of the working 
“ class.” If there isany meaning in words, Mr. Scorr RussE’s 
correspondents were awaiting no such communications; and 
they had expressed strong disapproval of the Resolutions which 
are now formally submitted to their consideration. The com- 
mentaries which are now for the first time appended to the Reso- 
lutions are far more audacious than the original text. If Mr. 
Scorr Russe.t sincerely believed that a body of Conservative 
peers and landowners would sanction a project for taking a part 
of their property on the assumption that they had been guilty 
of robbery, he must take a singular view of the nature which 
is common to peers and to the rest of mankind. It is certain 
that not one of the members of the supposed Council is so 
ignorant as to accept Mr. Scorr RussE.u’s statement that the 
commons which have from time to time been enclosed were 
the property of the artisans on whom an equivalent is to be 
bestowed, or of the people of England. Mr. Scorr Russet 
has apparently not mastered the rudiments of the subject on 
which he proposes to legislate; but those whom he addresses 
know that the commons were only divided by inclosure 
among those who already possessed the exclusive estate in 
the land. Mr. Scorr Russet cannot but have suspected that, 
among several landed proprietors, some at least must be in 
possession of lands which were formerly held in common. 
His own theory, indeed, is that those who profited by inclosures 
were not merely the lords of manors and the commoners, but 
the class which he significantly designates as the rich. All 
revolutionists and all students of revolution are familiar with 
the label which is habitually attached to the intended victims 
of spoliation. That Mr. Scorr Russet believes in the 
adoption of his doctrines by his Council of Legislation is 
credible only on the supposition that he is too innocent a 
recluse to have any right to meddle with worldly trans- 
actions, 

It is hardly worth while to discuss proposals which could 
only be realized at the cost of a subversive and probably 
bloody revolution ; or it might be more accurately asserted that 
a large part of the scheme would in any circumstances be 
impracticable. As an illustration of Mr. Scorr Russe’s 
ignorance or carelessness, his estimate of the average agricultu- 
ral value of land at 50s. an acre may be worth noting, though 
it has no bearing on his argument. In the first instance, he 
proposes to raise for the purchase of land 150,000,000/., to be 
secured by rentals of cottages and gardens, and another sum 
of indefinite magnitude to be levied by a property tax on 
“the rich.” On the land which is to be so purchased 
skilled artisans are to be settled with the legal privilege of 
working only for eight hoursa day. There is not the slightest 
reason why the favoured class, or the unskilled majority of 
workmen, should not on the same principle relieve “ the rich ” 
of the remainder of their superfluities; but revolutionary pro- 
jectors are always minutely specific in defining the limits of 
plunder. Mr. Scorr Russext’s Preamble, as he calls it, 
or detailed exposition of his scheme, is framed in the imperative 
terms of an Act of Parliament ; and perhaps he may be regarded 
by BrapLaven, and Op@eR as a competitor for the 
office of Dictator in the future Republic. In one respect his 
aims are more ambitious than those of any of his rivals, for he 
intends to abolish in respect to food, and probably as to other 
commodities, not only the class of tradesmen, but the dis- 
tinction between wholesale and retail prices. The State is to 
take care that food is conveyed direct from the producer to 
the market, and that it is there divided, without superfluous 
charge, according to the wants of the consumers. It is to be 
part of the duty of the mayor of every village and town “to 
“see thata market is established on the common land as one 
“of his public buildings, and to see that market provided first 
“hand and wholesale with the best food at the cheapest 
“price, and to ensure full weight and honest party. 
It will of course also be his duty to take care 
the three-hooped pot has ten hoops, and generally to effect 
in the ordinary course of administration the other reforms 
in which Mr. Scorr RusseLt was long since anticipated 
by Jack Cape. A final appeal to “ my lords, gentlemen, and 
“ fellow-workmen ” to take all these monstrous proposals into 
consideration is perhaps intended to be ironical. The fellow- 


miraculous cure of some unfortunate nobleman. The puff in 
the first instance succeeded beyond expectation; but it is 
now reinserted with diminished effect. The plan is itself 
neither new nor ingenious; and it would have been better 
adapted to English tastes if the greater part of it had not been 
plagiarized from French books and pamphlets. The mayor 
who is to superintend the distribution of food at wholesale 
prices is not an insular functionary. It will be long before 
even skilled artisans will be disposed to allow public officers 
to manage for them all their own private business. The pur- 
chase of land at the expense of “the rich” for the benefit of 
skilled workmen is but an awkward substitution for the more 
sweeping measures of the International Society, the Land and 
Labour League, and the other revolutionary Clubs. It is 
highly probable that Mr. Scorr Russgxx has calculated on the 
unwillingness of the members of his Council of Legislation 
to contradict once more the implied assertion that they are in 
any way connected with his project. On the whole, they will 
perhaps show sound judgment by maintaining silence. The 
intellectual food which Mr. Scott Russe.t provides ought, 
according to his own system, to be conveyed direct from the 
producer to any consumer who can be found; and the medi- 
ating peers who are to find customers and manage the dis- 
tribution of nonsense to the populace ought, like private 
butchers, to be superseded by the State. 


LORD DERBY AT LIVERPOOL. 


J'HERE is no reason to doubt the sincerity with which 
Lord Dersy has repudiated the idea of aspiring to the 
formal leadership of the Conservative party; but if he had 
any intention of reconsidering his refusal to occupy that posi- 
tion, he could not have produced a more judicious and per- 
suasive manifesto than was embodied in his speech to the 
Conservative Working-Men’s Association at Liverpool. Al- 
though nominally addressed to working-men, it was evidently 
intended for the serious consideration of the two sections into 
which the Conservative party happens to be divided, as well 
as of an important and highly influential section of those who 
still profess allegiance to Mr. Guapstone. There are, it is 
known, Conservatives who are eager for the ostentation and 
patronage of official authority, who believe that if their party 
had the distribution of places, the control of the finances, and 
the privilege of drafting Ministerial measures, even under the 
peremptory and contemptuous dictation of their most violent 
opponents, it would be a gain to the body of opinion which 
they represent, and at least a personal gratification to those 
who have espoused their cause. There are others who hold 
that the object of a great party should be, not the mere official 
advancement of its leaders and members, but the practical 
ascendency of the principles with which it is identified, and 
that the promotion of Conservative policy is more important than 
the promotion of Conservative politicians. To them it is a com- 
paratively small matter on which hand of the Speaker their 
representatives may happen to sit, as long as they are assured 
that revolutionary changes are vigorously resisted, and that 
the old lines of the Constitution are respected and main-. 
tained. In their view the first aim of the party should be to 
secure leverage for its opinions, and there is a disposition to 
believe that this leverage can be more effectually and securely 
obtained in Opposition than in office. It is to this division of 
the Conservatives that Lord Dersy has proclaimed his adhe- 
sion. He warns those who still hanker after place of the 
danger and ignominy which, judging from experience, are 
certain to attend any attempt to form an Administration with 
a minority in the House of Commons, Ifa genuine majority 
can be created, it would of course be a breach of duty to evade 

the responsibilities of office; but in the meantime the wisest _ 
course is to support the moderate Liberals in restraining the 
subversive ardour of the more advanced sections of the 
party, and to be content with power rather than place. The 
Education Act is a very good example of the legislative re- 
sults which may be expected from a policy of judicious com- 
promise; and most of the questions which demand attention 
might, Lord Dery thinks, be dealt with in a similar manner, 

B2 


workmen who are to buy by retail at wholesale prices for the 
P supply of households established at the expense of “ the 

“rich” would probably not object to the adoption of Mr. 
Scorr Russe.u’s scheme, although most of them have suffi- 
cient sagacity to distrust his ability to effect his pro- 
fessed objects. His reason for keeping up the solemn (3 
farce of a Council of Legislators who are to discuss and pass 
Socialist laws is probably the same which induces dealers 
in patent medicines to advertise the infirmities and the 
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and with no less satisfactory results. 'The argument which is 
thus addressed to the Conservatives appeals with equal force 
to the class of Liberals whose co-operation is desired, and 
who are justly assumed to have no sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary crudities and anarchical violence of the agitators with 
whom they are accidentally associated. 


The advantage of the course which Lord Derny recom- 
mends to his party is that in following it they will be not 
only turning their present minority to the best account, but 
taking the most effectual means of converting it into a majo- 
rity, and strengthening themselves for office should an oppor- 
tunity of entering upon it be legitimately presented. It 1s 
impossible that an active Administration can be established on 
a policy of pure negation ; and it is a conspicuous and welcome 
feature of Lord Dersy’s speech, which distinguishes it from 
most of the addresses that have been delivered by Conserva- 
tive orators during the recess, that he has a distinct practical 
policy to propose on each of the questions upon which he 
touches. He may be assumed to be expressing his own per- 
sonal experience when he remarks that new subjects of con- 
troversy are taking the place of the old Liberal programme, 
and that on these new questions public opinion inclines to 
Conservative rather than to Radical views. It is probable that 
hereditary influences have determined, in more ways than one, 
the peculiar position which Lord Dersy has hitherto occupied 
in politics. He appears to have taken up the principles which 
his father espoused in early life, and to have found himself 
unable to resist the logical conclusions to which they carried 
him. The Reform Act of 1832 justified in advance the de- 
mand for an extension of the franchise at a subsequent period, 
and the disestablishment of the Irish Church was in principle 
conceded by the emancipation of the Catholics from civil dis- 
abilities. ‘The crop of measures which seemed to follow natu- 
rally and in logical sequence upon the legislation of former 
years is now exhausted, and Lord Denrsy is less embarrassed 
in dealing with the new subjects which have been brought 
forward. 
were framing a Constitution for the first time we should not 
establish an hereditary assembly similar to the House of Lords. 
The question is not what should be done under an imaginary 
and impossible set of circumstances, but what should be done 
with an existing institution in the actual state of society. 
The chief recommendation of the House of Lords is that it 
owes its existence, not to a theoretical conception of what might 
be best in an ideal Constitution, but to the gradual and histo- 
rical developments of our political system. Lord Derpy does 
not agree with Lord Matmessury’s doctrine that a peerage 
carries an endowment with it in the commercial value which 
a titled family enjoys in the matrimonial market; and in 
order to remove what he considers the scandal and danger of 
pauper peers, he would try the experiment of a limited number 
of peerages for life, to be created, however, under Parliamen- 
tary regulation and not by the Royal prerogative which has 
now become only another name for the arbitrary will of a 
majority of the House of Commons. In stating the neces- 
sity which in his opinion exists for a more scientifically 
organized Court of Appeal, Lord Dersy did not explain 
what relation he desires that it should bear to the House of 
Lords; but the legal profession may perhaps see reason to be 
apprehensive of a reformer who is audacious enough to attack 
the Long Vacation, and to hint that the Lord Chancellor 
ought not to be a member of the Government. 


It may be assumed from Lord Dersy’s remarks on the Ballot 
that, although he believes that the political importance of the 
measure has been much exaggerated, he is disposed to assent 
to it, if provision can be made for a scrutiny as a check upon 
personation. It is difficult to say to what extent frauds of this 
nature might be practised, but the experience of France and 
America would seem to point to the dishonest enumeration of 
votes as a more serious evil. In establishing a system of 
secret voting, it is necessary to remember the peculiar tempta- 
tions which it will create, and that there is no security 
for the returning officers, upon whose integrity so much 
will. depend, me | henceforth chosen from the same class 
as at present. ecent disclosures at New York have 
shown how simply and effectually a community can be 
enslaved by the appointment of one or two unscrupulous 
_ officials, who at once become masters of the situation. It 
was not to be supposed that the intolerant fanaticism of the 
United Kingdom Alliance would find favour with a politician 
of Lord Dersy’s temper. He leans to the plan, which the 
exceptional experience of Liverpool is certainly not sufficient 
to condemn, of leaving the liquor trade open, and enforcing 
very strict regulations as to hours and management. After 
the reception which Mr. Goscuen’s Rating Bill met with last 


It is a safe but irrelevant admission that if we | 5% 
‘ship. Perhaps the best way to appreciate such a speech as 


| Lord Dersy’s is to read it along with Sir J. Paxineton’s 
| speech at Rochdale on the succeeding evening. Sir Joun 


Session, 1t is scarcely conceivable that it will again be brought 
forward, even in a disguised form; and Lord Dersy’s warning 
on the subject is perhaps less necessary than his indication of 
a possible danger into which the Government may fall in 
attempting a vast scheme of sanitary reform on a national 
scale, instead of being content merely to provide more effective 
machinery for enforcing existing Jaws and more minute and 
careful supervision of small local details, which may appear 
to be comparatively insignificant in themselves, but which, 
like the infusoria, are very serious in the aggregate. Lord 
Derpy’s prayer for a commonplace Budget will be widely 
echoed; but his recommendation that something should be 
done at this season of prosperity to reduce the Debt should, 
considering to whom it was addressed, have been qualified by 


, the condition that a reduction should be effected only in the 


most direct and simple manner, and that care should be taken 
not to pay off with one hand what must immediately be put 
on again with the other. The caution against Socialist pro- 
jects for emptying towns into the country, cutting up the 
fields into flower-gardens, and making everybody happy by 
Acts of Parliament, was certainly not uncalled for, and it is 
to be regretted that the fantastic scheme which Mr. Scorr 
Russi borrowed from Continental Communists was not re- 
ceived in the first instance with equally distinct and emphatic 
repudiation by the politicians to whom it was disclosed. As 
to Ireland, Lord Dersy agrees with the Irish Secretary, 
that all that can be done for the present is to be patient 
and firm, and expresses a .hope that the firmness will 
include a determination not to depend on the priests as a 
means of governing the country. His tone on foreign affairs 
is perhaps too much that of a man who hugs himself with 
the thought of stout shutters and a snug hearth, whatever 
storms may rage without. Of course, if there is no chance 
of our doing any good by interfering in a foreign quarrel, 
there may be consolation in the thought that at least we can 
keep ourselves out of it; but mere neutrality for its own 
sake should hardly be the highest aspiration of statesman- 


has nothing to offer us but a réchaujé of laments over the 
legislation of the last three years, and all the old stories 
about Ministerial mismanagement, without the faintest suggest- 
ion of a principle or policy for future guidance. His speech is 
a dirge for the dead rather than a prescription for the living. 
If politicians of this class would only reflect that recent legis- 
lation, whether for good or evil, has been the work, not of 
the Ministry alone, but of the Ministry and the country 
together, they would perhaps see that, unless we are to sit 
down in despair and bury our heads in ashes, the proper 
course is to accept conclusions which cannot be altered, 
and try to make the best of them, not by mere wailing, 
but by practical proposals. 


SANITARY REFORM. 


— first move in the sanitary reform of next Session ought 
not to be a very troublesome undertaking. It will be to 
create the authorities by whom the law is to be administered. 
A short Act of Parliament may constitute the Town Council, 
the Local Board, the Commissioners administering special 
Acts, the Board of Guardians, or whatever other body the 
Government may determine on, the local authority for all 
purposes of public health within the area over which 
they severally have jurisdiction. As soon as this measure 
has become law, there will everywhere be some one sani- 
tary authority, and nowhere more than one. All con- 
fusion and uncertainty as to who are the proper persons 
to apply to on sanitary matters will thus be removed. This 
will of itself effect a considerable improvement. Wherever 
the inhabitants of a district are really anxious to guard 

inst disease, they will be able to give effect to their anxiety 
by electing Town Councillors or Guardians, who will put 
into action the powers conferred on them by the existing law. 
The seed of sanitary reform will have been universally sown, 
and it may be trusted even without any further care to 
grow up in favourable soils. Later on will come the con- 
solidation and amendment of the statutes relating to public 
health. It is of the utmost importance that the duties of the 
sanitary authorities should be so set forth as that every person 
living within the area they administer shall know exactly 
what it is he is entitled to demand of them. At present 
no one knows even to whom to apply, but the bringing 
this knowledge within the reach of everybody would be un 
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imperfect victory if it were not accompanied by the know- 
ledge under what circumstances to make the application. The 
statute which consolidates all previous sanitary Acts ought 
to constitute the entire code on the subject of Public 
Health. It should be prepared with a view to its being 
referred to by the public, as well as by officials or 
experts, and it should be edited under the direction of 
the Local Government Board with such notes and examples as 
may put every reader in possession of the services which the 
sanitary authority is bound to render him. Even if nothing 
more were done than to designate the authority and to remove 
all uncertainty as to what the functions of that authority 
embrace, an immense reform would be secured. Much of 
the prevailing sanitary neglect is due to the confusion that 
exists almost universally on these two points. 


It is not, however, to be desired that this consolidating 
process should immediately follow upon the creation of the 
administrative authorities. Important as it is to get such a 
code as has been described, there are good reasons why its 
preparation should not be hurried. In the first place, if the 
Act is to have the right effect, it must be drawn 
with unusual care. It would be better to wait a year for a 
thoroughly satisfactory code than to get one forth- 
with which might turn out to want amendment the following 
Session. In the next place, there is a good deal that must 
form part of any perfect code which is not included in any of 
the statutes now in force. Either, therefore, amendment 
must precede consolidation, or consolidation and amendment 
must be effected by a single process. Where sanitary matters 
are concerned, the latter alternative is objectionable on two 
grounds, It wastes time and it provokes opposition. If the 
Government are able to say that the Consolidating Bill makes 
no alteration in the law, they may fairly hope to get it passed 
without much comment. If they have to admit that some 
of the provisions are new, they may not find it possible to 
confine the debate to the new matter. The discussion may 
travel over the whole contents of the Bill, and clauses 
which in a measure of simple consolidation would have 
excited no remark may be hotly contested because they occur 
in a measure which is also one of amendment. It seems 
the wiser policy, therefore, to invest the sanitary authorities, 
whether local or central, with such additional powers as may 
be required before consolidating the law, and then to incor- 
porate these new provisions into the final code. Probably this 
undertaking may prove less troublesome than it may at first 
appear. Very extensive powers have already been conferred 
upon the various bodies which now occupy the ground, and 
when these bodies are reduced to unity, it may be found that by 
a little extension of their powers, and a general substitution of 
“ shall” for “ may” in the clauses which confer them, all that 
is really needed will be secured. If these alterations had to 
be set out in the first instance in connexion with the enact- 
ments to which they are designed to give vigour, they might 
excite more opposition. 


To define what new powers are required would be to draft 
the Sanitary Bill. But, without going to this length, it may 
be possible to indicate the direction in which it seems desirable 
to move. It must be borne in mind at starting that the 
standard of sanitary administration is necessarily a varying 
one. What are now regarded as the best established con- 
clusions of sanitary science may be discredited in a few 
years, and precautions supposed to be unimportant to-day 
may by to-morrow have come to be accepted as essential. It 
will be a serious hindrance to the ordinary business of legis- 
lation if a Sanitary Reform Bill has to be included in the 
programme of every Session. Unless the public are to be 
disgusted by the irrepressible vitality of this unsavoury subject, 
some means must be devised by which the required improve- 
ments can be introduced from time to time without the passing 
of an Act of Parliament. The machinery of the Education Act 
seems to suggest an expedient. The conditions which schools 
must fulfil in order to obtain a Parliamentary grant are con- 
tained in the minutes of the Education Department; but no 
new minute can come into force until it has lain for a month on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament. In like manner the 
sanitary conditions on which theLocal.Government Board intend 
to insist might be embodied in a set of minutes to be added 
to or varied from time to time. The final adoption of any such 
addition or alteration would of course be deferred until there 
had been an opportunity of raising a discussion on them in 
both Houses of Parliament; but in the great majority of cases 
the changes, as in the case of the Educational Revised Code, 
would become law as a matter of course. In this way the 
omissions or mistakes incident to the subject and to the novelty 
of the work to be done would be supplied or corrected 


with the least possible trouble. The Education Act may 
furnish some other hints as to the relations between the 
central and local authorities. The mode of dealing with a 
sluggish or refractory School Board might be applied almost 
as it stands to the case of a sluggish or refractory Town 
Council or Board of Guardians. The 18th Section of the 
Education Act provides that, “ if at any time the Education 
“ Department are satisfied that a School Board have failed to 
“ perform their duty,” they may send them a peremptor 
requisition, and if the School Board do not comply with 
this requisition within the time prescribed in it, “ such Board 
“ shall be deemed to be a School Board in default.” The Educa- 
tion Department may then take their choice between two modes 
of proceeding. The 66th Section gives them power to dissolve 
the School Board, and to orderanother election. The 63rd Section 
authorises them to nominate a new School Board, the members 
of which shall hold office until the Department are satisfied 
that the default has been remedied. The Sanitary Com- 
missioners recommend that, on the default of a Local Health 
authority, the central authority should have clear power to 
recover penalties from the defaulter, or itself to execute the. 
works ordered, and to charge the outlay on the rates of the 
defaulting district. Stringent clauses to this effect should cer~ 
tainly be included in the new sanitary statute, so far as they are 
not already conferred by previous Acts. But the milder 
methods of a new election in large districts, or of nominating 
a new authority in districts where a new election might fail 
to change the composition of the local authority, would in 
most cases be found adequate to the need, while they might 
give less offence than the performance of the duty by the 
agents of the Local Government Board. 

It may also be a matter for consideration whether the 
machinery of Parliamentary grants might not be called in 
to lighten, as regards the most deserving cases, the money: 
pressure of sanitary improvements. The knowledge that if a 
school is not maintained in a proper state of efficiency the 
whole instead of a portion of the expenses will fall on the 
rates, will probably exert a wholesome influence on many 
economically minded School Boards. If the same principle 
could be applied to the sanitary expenditure of the Local Health 
authorities, they might often find it cheaper to do the work 
thoroughly, with the prospect of having the outlay defrayed 
in part out of the Consolidated Fund, than to do it imperfectly, 
with the prospect of having their application rejected. It would 
be the business, of course, of the Local Government Board to 
see that no unnece expense was incurred from this 
motive; but, as between two outlays equally sanctioned by 
the central authority, there seems no reason why the larger, if 
it were also the more beneficial, should not obtain a propor- 
tionate amount of aid. 


THE TRADE-UNIONISTS’ CONGRESS, 


‘Boa National Congress of Trade Unions has met this 
week at Nottingham, and there has been much discus- 
sion of an Act of the last Session of Parliament intended to 
check practices which had become intolerable. The processes 
of rattening have been described in the Report of a Commis- 
sion, andthey have furnished Mr. Cuartes READE with material 
for a novel which was afterwards turned into a play. Few 
persons will believe, after all that has been written on this 
subject, that no special legislation was required. But we find 
that the Congress objected not only to particular provisions of 
the Act, but to the Act itself. There has been a conviction 
under the Act before the magistrates at Bolton, and an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions, which, according to a speaker at the Congress, 
“ involved an expense of 2001.” We should think it must be 
rather a nice thing for a lawyer to be employed by the 
Society which took up this appeal in such an exceedingly 
handsome manner. The appeal was from Petty Sessions to 
Quarter Sessions—held at the same place, Bolton—and there 
was no dispute as to the facts; so it is difficult to understand 
how it could be possible to expend any sum like 200/. upon 
the case. Complaint was made that if a man had no funds he 
could not appeal, and must suffer the punishment awarded. 
This complaint, however, might be brought against other pro- 
visions of this law, or against any criminal law. Unfortu- 
nately it does, and always will, make a difference whether 
an accused person can pay lawyers to defend him. There 
has been, however, if we may trust to ordinary channels 
of information, a large number of cases in which there could 
not be any doubt as to the commission of acts which are 
offences under the new law; and, in truth, the persons commit- 
ting the acts avowed and gloried in them. Without enter- 
ing at this moment into discussion of the Bolton case, we 
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may venture to say that magistrates would do well not to convict 
in any except clear cases, As we do not expect Parliament, 
with or without the assistance of this Congress, to define the 
word “ coerce,” it must be left to magistrates to say whether 
acts proved before them amount to coercion, and if they feel 
doubtful on this point they must abstain from conviction. We 
think, however, that, subject to an appeal as provided by the 
Act, magistrates may be safely trusted with the jurisdiction 
which the Act confers on them. To call this Act “ class legis- 
“ lation ” appears to us to be unmeaning vituperation. It was 
primarily intended to protect some members of a class against 
other members of it, and unless we are entirely mistaken that 
protection was strongly needed. The clause against which 
complaint was particularly directed at the Congress was 
that which makes it criminal to “ watch or beset” the 
house or place where a person resides, or works, or carries 
on his business. According to Mr. MunpeLia, who, together 
with Mr. Auseron Herpert, “looked in” at the Congress, 
this clause in its present shape was introduced in the House of 
Lords, and he and other members of the House of Commons 
were outvoted in opposing it when it came before them in the 
small hours of the morning. We are not concerned to main- 
tain that the words of the clause are the best that could be 
chosen to express the meaning of its authors, and we certainly 
think that the House of Commons between 1 and 2 A.M. is 
the worst possible place for discussing a verbal question of 
criminal law. It will be open to Mr. MUNDELLA to propose 
any amendment of this clause in the ensuing Session, and 
there are very few chapters in the Statute-book of which the 
language could not be improved. But we may at least say 
that Parliament knew what it meant when it passed this 
Act, and we doubt whether the speakers at this Con- 
gress will induce Parliament to depart from its inten- 
tion of protecting working-men against each other. We 
think it very unlikely that any person convicted under 
the Act will be unable to find the means of prosecucing 
an appeal; and, indeed, in the Bolton case, complaint is mace 
that, whereas the defendant appeared to support his appeal at 
an expense of 200/., the magistrates who had convicted him 
did not appear by counsel to support their decision, and he 
had avery narrow escape of seeing his conviction quashed 
without argument, which would have been regarded by him- 
self and his friends as the crowning grievance. It certainly 
is hard, after spending 200/. in law, not to have what is 
vulgarly called a run for your money. However, in the nick 
of time the prosecutor turned up, and the case was argued, 
and judgment has been given on it. 


It is remarkable that, while this Congress demanded the 
repeal of the Act against coercion, it was equally urgent for 
the passing of an Act for the regulation of mines. As Mr. 
MacponaLp rather too eloquently says, the periodical slaughters 
which occur in mines “ shake the heart of humanity to its 
“ centre,” and it appears probable that the Government will 
hardly be able by any mismanagement to avoid accomplishing 
legislation upon this subject in the ensuing Session. We should 
have thought, however, that Mr. Reape, or somebody else who 
writes as powerfully as Mr. MacponaLp speaks, might have 
called the system of rattening at Sheffield a “Juggernaut of 
“ destruction ” quite as reasonably as Mr. Macpona.p applies 
that term to the neglect to inspect mines. There is, indeed, 
this difference, that an Act against rattening would operate in 
. restraint of workmen, whereas an Act compelling more 
frequent inspection of mines would be inconvenient to masters. 
We do not find that any speaker at the Congress denied Mr. 
MonDELLa’s statement*that ratiening at Shetlield had done 
more injury to the working-men of England than all that 
their opponents could have done. The delegates do not like 
the Act, and that is all they have to say. They admit that 
the Trade Unions’ Act, passed at the same time, is a valuable 
measure, although in some points capable of amendment; but 
they refuse to register their Societies under this Act until 
the Criminal Act of the same date is repealed. There 
was indeed a difference of opinion im the Congress upon 
this question, and Mr. Opger sensibly proposed that, as this 
was the case, they should not talk any more about it. The 
members of Parliament who “looked in” at the Congress 
could not, of course, go far in the utterance of unpalatable 
truth; but it might be well if any person to whom these 
Unionists would listen with respect would tell them 
plainly that it will be time enough to propose the repeal of 
the Criminal Act when they are able to show Parliament that 
it is unnecessary. A learned gentleman who read a paper 
at the Congress objected to this Act, on the ground that cases 
of actual violence which had been punished under it might 


have been punished more severely under the general law. 


After this we cannot help thinking that there is not 
much to be said against the Act, except the vague com- 
plaint that it is an “implied stigma” on Trade-Unionists, 
One speaker urged that there should be no conviction 
under the Act except upon the verdict of a jury; 
but a case could not well come before a jury unlesg, 
sent to them by a magistrate; so that a magistrate must, 
under any circumstances, give a decision upon the case, 
We think that the law is necessary, and that magistrates may 
be trusted, subject to appeal, to convict under it, but we 
would repeat our advice to them only to convict in perfectly 
clear cases. When the law can be shown to be unnecessary, 
all political parties will gladly concur in its repeal. But 
revelations only a few years old have fixed in our mind an 
impression of the blind submission of the working class to 
unscrupulous leaders, which cannot be immediately dissipated 
even by the fact that Mr. Auseron Herpert condescends to: 
address their Congress. 

A case occurred at the Hammersmith Police Court on 
Thursday which opportunely illustrates the working of the 
Criminal Act. A man named Joun Turk was summoned by 
Mr. Henry Gwynne, engineer, “ for molesting him by watch-' 
“ing his premises to coerce him.” The men at Messrs. 
Gwynne’s works had demanded the nine hours’ rule, but their' 
employers declined for the present to accept it. Hereupon 


the men gave notice to leave, and left. On Monday last . 


Turk distributed in front of Messrs. Gwynne’s works: 
handbills appealing to the men employed there not to enter 
into any engagement except under the nine hours’ rule, and! 
adding, “‘ by so refusing you will forward our cause, as well( 
“as your own as working-men.” It was proved that Turk used a 
threat toa man named Pike, but the summons was for watching, 
Mr. Gwynne “ with a view to coerce him.” The magistrate, 
held that the words “by so refusing you will forward our 
“ cause” showed intention to coerce Mr. Gwynne. He, in 
effect, found that Turk “beset” the premises of Messrs. 
GWYNNE to compel them to alter the mode of carrying on their: 
business, and this is an offence under the Act. The defendant 
was convicted, but there will probably be an appeal, and a 
liberal subscription for the costs of it. Judgment was also 
given on Thursday on the appeal in the Bolton case, and the 
learned Recorder of Bolton held that the conviction could 
not be supported. In that case a man named Cooper owed a 
fine to a Society, and the defendant Wearpex, who worked 
at the same place as Cooper, represented to the employers 
that a man was on the job who was objectionable because he 
would not pay his fine. To put the matter shortly, WEARDEN 
applied for Coorer’s discharge as a means of compelling 
him to pay his fme; but he did not “watch or beset” the 
place where Cooper worked, with a view to coerce him to pay 
the fine. Being employed at the same place, he spoke to the 
employer about Cooper, but he cannot be said to have 
* watched or beset ” a place where hewas doing his regular work. 
When the facts are clearly stated, it becomes manifest that 
the magistrates were wrong in convicting, and it is to be re- 
gretted, although it is inevitable, that magistrates should some- 
times make mistakes. It would have been easy for the Home 


Office.to supply a clear exposition of the Act which would’ 


have prevented this mistake; but that is too simple and obvious 
a step to be adopted in our legal practice. 


THE ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 


by these revolutionary days it is pleasant to find that there is no 
falling off in the pious loyalty of the Alnanach de Gotha, which 
still holds fast to its old faith in kings and princes, although it 
has been compelled, after a severe struggle, to accommodate its 
theory of divine right to the exigency of events, aud to admit that 
the people ofa country may deserve some notice as well as the sove- 
reign and his Court. It now boasts of an existence of more than 
a century, and during that period has been the witness and histo- 
rian of a succession of startling changes in the condition of Europe. 
1t has seen three monarchies, two Empires, and three Republics 
succeed each other in France, It has seen Prussia overthrown by 
France, and France overthrown by Prussia; the collapse of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the establishment of a new German Empire; 
the ejection of the Bourbons from Spain, as well as from their 
other principalities, and the deposition of the Pope as a temporal 
sovereign. In its early days it had a bitter contest with the 
first Napoleon, whom it endeavoured to ignore as a usurper, and 
who in turn revenged himself upon it for its fidelity to the 
Bourbons. “The last Almanach de Gotha,’ the Emperor wrote 
in 1807, “is irregularly done. In the first place, it contains the 
name of Count de Lille (Louis XVIIL), and then it mentions all: 
the princes of the Confederation, as if no changes had taken place 
in Germany ; likewise the names of the family of France appe 

in improper terms. Send for the Minister of Gotha, and make him: 
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understand that in the next. almanack all this must be changed.” 
There were some years when the Almanach hardly dared to appear 
at all, and for a time its publication was fitful and irregular. In 
more recent days it has also had to struggle between its political 
pathies and its duty as a chronicler of events. It evaded as 
long as possible an acknowledgment of the changes which followed 
the Italian war, and dethroned princes still find friendly and 
respectful shelter in its pages. The Royal exiles with whom 
Candide supped at Venice were six in number, but some of 
them had never actually reigned. A large party of ejected 
sovereigns might now be got together. The A/manach has not for- 
otten, if the world has, Ferdinand IV. of Tuscany, Francis V. of 
sree Robert of Parma, and Francis IT. of the Two Sicilies, who 
still cling to their titles, although they appear to have abandoned the 
ceremony of fictitious Courts and nominal Ministers. The Elector 
of Hesse and the King of Hanover, Queen Isabella of Spain, and 
the Emperor Napoleon might also be bidden to the dismal feast, 
together with the Count of Chambord and the Count of Paris, one at 
least of whom considers himself a monarch in everything save terri- 
tory and subjects. The Pope, too, might run up from Rome to 
bless the gathering. Even the Almanach has given up the terri- 
torial sovereignty of the Pope, who now figures under a personal 
heading, “Le Pape,” while the Cardinals are enumerated under 
the title of “ Saint Siége Apostolique,” which oddly enough 
comes by alphabetical arrangement between St. Domingo and the 
Sandwich Islands. This, however, is not so grotesque as the toy 
‘duchy of Anhalt following immediately after the German Empire 
in the catalogue of Royal Houses. Until this year the editor, 
with local reverence, placed the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg first of 
all sovereigns, but the German Emperor—the Almanach says 
‘Emperor “ of,” but we had a notion it was to be “in” Germany— 
now occupies the post of honour, and Saxe-Cobourg has to take its 
turn alphabetically with the rest. France has always been a 
source of great embarrassment to the compiler of the modern 
Book of Kings. He has never been sure what might not happen 
from month to month in that volcanic country, where the consti- 
tutional architecture is of that light temporary character which 
is suitable to constructions on a crust of lava. t year he was 
driven to the expedient of putting France at the very end of the 
book, so that additions or corrections could be made down to the 
latest moment before publication; and this year he has done the 
same, showing very plainly his opinion of the stability of the 
existing arrangements. The address of the heads of the ‘‘ Maison 
Bonaparte ” is at present “ England”; and as the cautious re- 
mark which was appended last year—actwellement non régnante— 
is not repeated, it may perhaps be inferred that an Imperial re- 
storation has ceased to be considered imminent. The two other 
pretenders to the throne appear under the head of their respec- 
tive families. 

After the reigning sovereigns and those who assert a right to 
reign come the princes and counts who have no pretensions to 
sovereignty—a large and motley swarm. This is perhaps the 
most characteristic part of the volume. It is possible to take an 
interest in kings and emperors without being intensely monar- 
chical; they are at least substantial facts, and possess an 
historical importance which even the most violent Republican 
would not attempt to dispute. But princes who are princes only 
in name, the disembodied ghosts of departed principalities, or 


‘mere modern nobles dubbed “ prince” for the sake of the empty 


title, without having ever been associated with a principality of 
any kind—these must be loved and worshipped purely for their 
own sake. A register of them is valuable, of course, for historical 
purposes, just as any peerage or parish directory might be; and it 
1s natural that people who live near them and have to do with 
them in the flesh should be anxious to know all about them. We 
are not aware that Burke or Debrett has been translated into French 
for European circulation, although these works are reputed to 
enjoy a kind of Biblical authority in certain sections of British 
society. That even in Gotha it should be imagined that keen 
international curiosity exists on the subject of the Piicklers and 
Pappenheims, the Lobkowitzes and Quadt-Wykradts, and all 
the interminable tribe of Salms and Hohenlohes, is surely 
amazing. We have no doubt, for example, that Count Ferdinand 
Wurmbrand-Stuppach, Baron of Steyersberg, Stickelberg, Reit- 
tenau and Neuhaus, of Stuppach, “Grand-Ecuyer de 
Bouche héréditaire” in the Duchy of Styria, Chamberlain, and 
captain of Austrian cavalry, proprietor of the majorats of 
Steyersberg, Stickelberg, peg Forst, &c. &c., is a great man 
in his own neighbourhood—almost as great, perhaps, as a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions who also represents his county 
in Parliament; and possibly people at Stuppach and Stickelbe 
are never tired of reading about him and his brothers an 
sisters, and aunts and uncles, and all his cousins to the third 
and fourth degree. We question, however, whether this kind 
of reading is likely to be much in request away from Stickel- 
berg. The only consolation is that the number of princes seems 
to be gradually diminishing. A new one was made this year, 
and we can fancy that it may have rather strained Count 
Bismarck’s loyalty to consent to be mixed up with the shadowy 
rig 5g among whom he is now enrolled; but, on the other 
d, the Piickler-Muskaus have just flickered out. If we turn 
back to any early copy of the Almanach, before the Holy Roman 
Empire had collapsed, we shall find that some 300 princely 
Ouses, sovereign or quasi-sovereign, were pace ; but, 
With the exception of a few reigning princes, these have now 
reduced to 108 families, not counting subdivisions, with- 


out sovereignty, of whom 49 enjoy the distinction of bei 

addressed as “ Most Serene,” or rather “ Most Transparent 

(Durchlaucht), Highness, which was conferred.on them by the 
German Confederation in 1825. In addition, there are 30 
“ Maisons comtales,” the heads of which have a right.to the title 
of “ Most Illustrious” (Erlaucht). Prinee Bismarck, it may be 
mentioned, is one of the Serenities, and is, we suppose, entitled to 
wear a red hat if he chooses. Of course the counts and princes 
are not all German ; there are French, Italian, Dutch, and Polish 
families among the number; as collection of old and new, 
some genuine relics of territorial chiefs, and some descendants 
of the mushroom growth of princes which sprang up after the dis- 
goles of the Empire, while others are of quite modern manu- 


ture. 

When the editor of the Almanach had so far mitigated the 
rigour of his divine right principles as to admit actual sovereigns 
into his catalogue whatever might have been their origin or the 
means by which they ascended the throne, there seemed to be no 
reason why he should not take notice of any form of government 
which happened to be in existence, whether monarchical or not. 
Logic and sentiment, however, do not always run together, and 
we can conceive what a pang it must have cost to find a place, 
not only for the President of the United States or of a French 
Republic, but for the chiefs of dusky commonwealths, such 
as Liberia and St. Domingo. The diminutive Republics of 
Andorre and San Marino are not overlooked in the enu- 
meration of the different States of Europe. Andorre is under 
the protection of France and the Bishop of Urgel, to each 
of whom it pays in turn a tribute of about 357. a year. It is 
governed by a Council-General of twenty-four members, which 
is elected for four years by a constituency composed of four heads 
of families from each parish, while executive functions are 
entrusted to a Syndic appointed by the Council. The area of the 
Republic is about 400 kilométres square, and the population is 
variously estimated at from 4,000 to 12,000. Marino is 
governed by a couple of Captain-Regents, who are changed every 
six months, and possesses a couple of Secretaries of State and a 
Commander-in-Chief. About 7,000 inhabitants occupy the 
mountain ridge which constitutes the territory of the Republic. 
By the side of these tiny Republies may be placed the microscopic 
monarchy of Monaco, covering 15 kilométres square. The Prince 
has his-Council of State, three aides-de-camp, a couple of maids of 
honour, and some 3,000 subjects. The most significant change in 
the contents of the Almanach is the per ek increasing space 
which is given to statistics and other information relative to the 
institutions and population of each country. The early editions of 
the work were made up exclusively of genealogical notices of 
Royal and princely personages, with some slight padding in the 
shape of sentimental aneedotes, tales, and scraps of natural his- 
tory. The padding has disappeared, and more than half of the 
volume is now filled with the “ Annuaire Diplomatique et 
Statistique.” “I wish,” Lord Palmerston wrote to his brother 
at Naples in 1834, “ ae could contrive to put pag 
more into your despatches than the movements of the Roy 
family. Tell us now and then about the internal state of the 
country as to commerce, finance, army, &c.” The diplomatists 
have taken the hint, and the veteran courtier of Gotha has 
followed their example. This part of his annual volume is always 
growing, and one of these days we shall perhaps find the 
‘ Serenities ” and “ Transparencies ” cut out to make room for more 
information about the domestic and constitutional features of each 
country. From this section of the Almanach it may not be amiss 
to borrow a few figures which should interest the sanguine politi- 
cians who profess to believe in an unbroken reign of peace. The 
reorganization of the Russian army which has just been de- 
creed will supply, in addition to local troops and militia, a body 
of 1,234,460 men in the European portion of the Empire, 
ready to be mobilized for war at any moment, while there 
will be a standing army in time of peace of 730,000 men, without 
counting the Cossacks and militia. The peace army of the Ger- 
man Empire numbers 383,899 men, the war army 1,261,081, of 
whom 651,716 will be ready to take the field at once. It might be 
worth while to have these figures read out in the House of 
Commons occasionally. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICA. 


RESIDENT GRANT recently appointed a Commission in 
order to consider the best means of reforming the Civil Service 
of the United States. The Commissioners have made a Report re- 
commending substantially the adoption of a system of competitive 
examinations after the English model. There seems to be a fair 
rospect that their recommendations will be adopted in practice. 
Whe President proposes to give effect to them during is own 
tenure of office, and invites Con to a_law in order to 
make the system binding upon his successors. Up to a certain 
point we can see in the proposed change nothing but reasons for 
congratulation. The mode of appointment which has hitherto 
vailed in the United States has been one of the greatest blots 
in their ay of government. All the degrading influences of 
party politics have been intensified by the habit of regardi 
public offices, from judgeships down to postmasterships, as spoils 
to be distributed amongst the adherents of the conquerors. Every 
intelligent American has been perfectly willing to olen t the 
ness 7 the evil; but hitherto it has been generally uid og A 
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an evil from which no relief could be anticipated. Lately, how- 
ever, it appears to have dawned upon the mind of the people that, 
on the whole, it is a mistake to allow the Government to be in the 
hands of thieves ; and they even appear to be drawing the further 
inference that their system should not be such as to offer the great- 
est possible attraction to thieves. It would be too sanguine to 
anticipate that an evil which has struck such deep roots will be 
extirpated at a single blow. Though the Tammany Ring appears 
for the time to have utterly collapsed, it may be found difficult to 
render the growth of such combinations impossible for the future ; 
and though at last a President has had the courage to attack a 
system sanctioned by the practice of forty years, we cannot be 
sure that perfect purity will be instantaneously produced, and 
health be immediately restored to the shattered constitution of 
the body politic. And yet we would not undervalue the import- 
ance of the change. It is something that public opinion is turn- 


less than might have been supposed. If American politicians 

should once get it into their heads that genuine assaults upon cor- 

ruption will be more useful at the ~ than general denuncia- 

tions of corruption in party platforms, it is not impossible that 

very great improvements may be effected within a moderate 
rl 


Considered, then, as a symptom of this very desirable change in 
public opinion, we can hardly speak too emphatically of the merits 
of President Grant’s proposal. If it is successfully carried out, he 
will have done more to suppress a profoundly demoralizing system 
than any of his predecessors, and we shall not grudge him any of 
the credit which he may receive. In political questions, however, 
we can only speak relatively. Given the actual circumstances of 
the country, that measure may be the best which has any chance 
of adoption. Any mode of appointment is better than downright 
corruption. It is better to make a man postmaster or keeper of a 
lighthouse because he can pass a good examination than because 
he is the friend of somebody who has the ear of another man who 
has in some way made himself convenient as a party tool. In other 
words, if the effect of leaving free powers of appointment to any 
man in authority is that he will abuse his power, it is better to adopt 
some mechanical test of merit which is at any rate free from that 
corrupting influence. If the choice lay between appointment from 
electioneering motives and appointment according to a candidate’s 
weight, or the colour of his hair, or his skill (as was the practice in 
Lilliput) in jumping over a rope, there is something to be said in 
favour of any of the latter modes of selection, which at least are 
not directly mischievous. We congratulate the Americans on hav- 
ing made an effort to extricate themselves from what appeared to 
be a hopeless slough of despond ; and if we were writing tor Ame- 
rican readers, we should be too much pleased at this result, and 
too unwilling to throw the slightest damp upon their new-born 
enthusiasm, to say a word against the proposed plan. We should 
simply wish to see it carried out as speedily and applied as fairly 
and desliieel as possible. In land, however, we have not 
to encounter an evil of anything like the same magnitude. 
Places in public offices were certainly not always given from the 
highest motives before the introduction on its present scale of the 
system of competitive examination; but neither was there any- 
thing like the unblushing jobbery and total disregard of public 
interest which prevailed amongst our cousins. We may, there- 
fore, venture to point out without reserve that, if the new system 
is better than the worst, it is‘almost equally far from being the 
best method of appointment. If the Americans adopt our plan, an 
impetus will doubtless be communicated by way of reaction to our- 
.selves. Some seventy millions of English-speaking people on both 
sides of the Atlantic will be looking upon success in competitive 
examinations as the natural aim and end of youth; and they will 
be inclined to imagine that a practice which is universal amongst 
the only part of mankind with which they are acquainted rests 
upon something like infallible authority. They will speedily find 
it difficult to imagine the bare possibility of any other system, or 
will at least believe that the only alternative to competitive ex- 
amination is corrupt influence. - one respect, if we rightly under- 
stand the Report of the Commission, the Americans are inclined 
already to go beyond their model. The Commissioners propose that 
every branch of the Civil Service shall be divided into grades; and 
that not only the admission to the lowest grade, but promotion 
from any grade to that above it, shall depend upon competitive 
examination. The highest officials alone are to be exempted from 
the operation of this rule. We have not yet arrived at this pitch 
of perfection; though, if we go on as we have begun, it is not im- 

ible that we may some day arrive at it. People are in the 
Pabit of talking about appointment by competitive examination 
as if it were identical with appointment by merit; and if that 
assumption be granted, it is plain that we ought not merely 
to choose the subalterns of our Civil Service by these means, 
but also to use the same test in promoting colonels to be generals. 
In reality, however, the two systems are so far from being 
coincident that they are mutually exclusive. You are bound in 
the case of competition only to take into account one particular 
sort of merit. The whole system would be upset if you could 
look outside the written papers to select a man who had failed 
to get as many marks as his competitor, however certain you 
might be that he was superior to him in every other respect. The 
moral or intellectual virtues which are not + tana of being tested 
by winning marks are absolutely prohibited from being taken into 
account. order that the appointment may not be determined 


by undue influences, it is forbidden to allow the most weigh 
considerations to affect the decision. Within the service this 
is palpably true. The head of an office can tell incomparably 
better than any Board of Examiners which of his clerks is best 
calculated for promotion. He is daily applying tests of far more 
delicacy, and including a far wider range of qualifications, than any 
written papers of examinativa; and in this case the injustice of 
eyes. men, not because they were generally deserving and 
ad shown honesty, diligence, and fitness for their employment, 
but because they had crammed most successfully for an examina- 
tion, would be too glaring to need exposure. In the primary ad- 
mission of candidates the same objection does not precisely apply, 
because, however inadequate the examination test may be, there is 
no other available means of distinguishing merit, and less harm 
is therefore done by the assumption that the order of merit in a 


ance | ange. 1 | wider sense corresponds to the order in which the candidates are 
ing iu the direction of serious efforts at reform; and it is | 
encouraging to remark that the powers of cohesion of ro;ues are | 


placed by the examiners. Perhaps, in the absence of any other 
means, it may be as well to be satisfied with a rough approxima- 
tion ; but it is well to remember that it is nothing more than a 
rough approximation, and that you must of necessity more or 
less discourage excellence of any kind, when you not merely do 
not insist upon its being noticed, but positively forbid any atten- 
tion being paid to it. 

The unfavourable results of such a system may best be seen in 
its bearing on education. We have applied a great stimulus to 
learning, but it is distinctly a stimulus to learning of inferior 
quality. We have before us, for example, a little handbook in- 
tended to point out to aspirants the most probable mode of 
success. Itis not badly done for its purpose, and some of the 
recommendations are sensible enough—such, for example, as the 
advice to avoid all attempts at “ high-flown, flowery, or mag- 
niloquent language.” Nor are there any suggestions for de- 
liberately unfair or injurious modes of cramming. The general 
tendency of the system, however, is obvious. In the first chapter 
we find the student at once advised to spread his efforts over a 
good many subjects. It would not be safe, for example, to go in 
for some examinations resembling those for the Indian Civil 
Service without studying elementary mathematics, physical science, 
English composition, history, and literature, and two of the following 
subjects—French, German, Italian, moral sciences, jurisprudence. 
The programme is certainly not a very wide one for a liberal 
education, but it is wide enough to hw economy of labour de- 
sirable. How this is to be accomplished appears from subsequent 
details. The student of English history, for example, is to get 
two books—one an abstract in about a hundred pages, and the 
other one of the ordinary student’s histories of six or eight 
hundred pages. He is to work these diligently into his mind by 
constant reading, making abstracts, and setting himself papers. 
A study of these two works will enable him to answer an amazing 
variety of questions on history, constitutional law, and biography. 
Any attempt to go to original sources, or even to study other 
compilations, would of course be so much waste of time. The 
marks gained could not be proportional to the labour. A terrible 
warning is held out of an enthusiast who happened to be well up 
in geography. He exhausted all his time in elaborately 
answering one question about certain remote countries, and thus 
had no time to get marks. This “ piece of folly” is properly 
denounced, and it is obvious that the best safeguard against 
such eccentricities is not to acquire superfluous knowledge. 
You will then never be tempted to produce it, and you will make 
a great saving of time. The student is expressly warned on these 
aw ae that he need not acquire more than “a superficial 
snowledge of physical geography,” though he is recommended to 
acquire such refreshing pieces of information as the names of all 
towns with a population of more than fifty thousand. One other 
recommendation is sufficiently characteristic of the whole system. 
The examiners have a habit of testing the knowledge of English 
literature by asking for the authors of certain well-known passages. 
These questions, we are told, appear ‘ overwhelmingly difficult” 
to the uninitiated. In fact, many genuine students of Engli 
literature would probably be unable to identify off-hand the source 
from which many such passages are taken. But let the student get 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, and the difficulty vanishes. The test 
which to the innocent-minded Examiners of an earlier generation 
appeared sufficient to discover the degree of a lad’s acquaintance 
with literature really discovers nothing more than the fact that he 
has gone through the improving process of learning a dictionary 
by heart. Nobody would be fool enough to take the round-about 
course of exploring the whole field of literature in order to gather 
opinions for himself when they are all brought together and ew | 
ticketed for him. It is of course necessary to put a boy throug: 
a certain course of studies to many of which he can only be intro- 
duced by means of summaries, abstracts, and other aids to know- 
ledge. It may be very proper that he should learn English history 
on some such system as we’ have described, if he has no time for 
anything better. But what we desire to bring out is the obvious 
and inevitable tendency of all schemes of competitive examina- 
tion to give an undue premium to the superficial method of study. 
It not merely fails to encourage more thoroughgoing methods, but 
it teaches a youth to regard them as positively injurious. He con- 
siders that reading books, when you can have summaries of books, 
is foolish waste of time; and every nee which the Examiners 
make to probe the soundness of his knowledge is met by a corre- 
sponding move on the part of the “ grinders.” The whole art may 
be said to consist in such devices as substituting for the study of 
English literature the study of a dictionary of quotations. The 
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more effectually this can be done, the greater the advantage given 
to the judicious crammer over the systematic learner ; and, to judge 
by the book from which we have been quoting, the art has been 
brought to a very high degree of refinement. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

. en contradiction which was given by the Daily Telegraph 
to the report that the Lord Chamberlain had excised from 

the pantomimes all uncomplimentary allusions to the Ministry, 
has sae followed by an official statement that the excisions 
were actually made, not indeed by the Lord Chamberlain him- 
self, but by his deputy. The Examiner of S Plays has 
followed the example of his predecessor, Mr. Kemble, in expung- 
ing from the manuscripts sent to him for revision all “ personal 
or personally political questiens,” as well as all passages or words, 
names or phrases, which seemed to him to be likely to give offence 
on religious or moral grounds. Mr. Donne, in fact, has done this 
year only what he has done in all previous years; and it is re- 
markable that a customary practice should have been resented by 
managers and authors as if it were a startling innovation of a 
peculiarly oppressive and injurious character. It is impossible to 
resist the inference that those whose business it is to make people 
laugh feel that the interdict against any reference to the Govern- 
ment is at the present time a more serious deprivation than usual. 
Indeed, they seem to have felt this so strongly that allusions to Mr. 
Lowe’s Budget and Mr. Gladstone’s temper have been retained even 
in defiance of the Lord Chamberlain’s authority. The Ministerial 
jokes were the plums of the pantomime pudding, and could not 
possibly be spared. De minimis non curat lex, and there is no 
necessity for enforcing a reasonable and useful law too rigorously 
against the drolls of the theatre. Humanity revolts at the idea of 
condemning a learned and accomplished gentleman, not only to 
read through a score or more of pantomimes and burlesques, but 
to attend the actual performance of them, and to observe how far his 
directions have been complied with; and it is obvious thatin order 
to carry out this supervision effectually, Mr. Donne would require 
to be reinforced by relays of able-bodied assistants, who would 
have to be very highly paid for so exhausting an occupation. This 
is perhaps enough in itself to condemn the project in the eyes of 
an economical Administration. We are afraid that the resources 
of Scotland Yard, as at present organized, are scarcely equal to the 
suppression of “ ing.” M. Thiers is said to have given strict 
ers that no jokes against the Prussians are to be permitted on the 
French stage, and as far as the spoken dialogue is concerned the 
command is literally obeyed. But when an actor fumbles for his 
watch and cannot find it, and resignedly makes a gesture descrip- 
tive of the spike of a Prussian helmet, the audience has no difli- 
culty in appreciating the jest. The censorship of the stage must 
always be, to a great extent, a matter of discretion. Mr. Donne 


is of course bound to adhere to the instructions of his chief and 


the precedents of the office, and to point out any passages which 
appear to be objectionable under the rules which have hitherto been 
observed. But it is no reproach either to him or to the Lord 
Chamberlain that they do not attempt to ferret out and punish 
every small infraction of their orders. The censorship is useful 
rather as the assertion of a principle and as a-warning of powers 
which may, on occasion, be enforced than as a fussily active 
institution. 

Some of our contemporaries have ae somewhat rashly to 
the conclusion that, because it is desirable that the censorship of 
the theatre should not be too minute and meddlesome in its opera- 
tion, it had better be abolished altogether. The Examiner of 
Plays has told us in his evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that his interference is rarely called for, 
and that managers and authors generally endeavour to conform 
to the requirements of propriety and taste of their own 
accord. It does not follow, hgwever, that they would do so to 
the same extent if all supervision were removed, and if they were 
free to do as they liked without fear of an interdict from the Lord 
Chamberlain, or the withdrawal of their license. Good order is 
generally supposed to be a testimony rather to the efficiency than the 
uselessness of the police; and the fact that theatrical managers are 
so conciliatory to the Examiner of Plays,and rather anticipate than 
infringe his injunctions, may perhaps be regarded as a proof of the 
usefulness of his office. According to Mr. Donne’s evidence in 
1866, he had read one thousand eight hundred pieces in the 
course of twelve years, and of these only nineteen had heen con- 
demned. Some of these were French pieces of an unsavoury 
kind, others were highly flavoured examples of the criminal 
drama, such as The Blood-Spot : or the Maiden, the Miser, and 
the Murderer ; Old Rotherhithe, or the Female Highwayman ; and 
the Gipsy of Edgware, or the Crime of Gill’s Hill Lane. This 
last piece was founded on the murder of Mr. Weare, which once 
before, indeed immediately after the crime was committed, had 
been produced on the stage, with “the real gig” to add to the 
attractions, Baron Parke, who tried the murderer, was included 
in the dramatis persone. Another condemned play, called the 
Last Slave, related to the civil war in the United States, which 
was in progress at the time. A curious passion for Scriptural 
drama has occasionally broken out in Paris, and the fashion has 


ings must have been a severe trial to the ) p> aes Another popular 


‘piece was devoted to the adventures of Susannah. In our own 
country in recent years dramatic enterprise once took a similar turn, 
The Prodigal Son and Esther appear to have been tolerated in a 
modified form, but the Hebrew Son, which was a version of Joseph 
and his brethren, found a place in the Examiner's Index Expurga- 
torius. It is possible that a similar predilection for Biblical melo- 
dramas might again be displayed, under the stimulating influence 
either of Paris or Ammergau, and it will be admitted that it is 
just as well to have an officer whose business it is to restrain 
such dangerous experiments. As to the rule which excludes party 
omg from the stage, it is surely reasonable and wholesome. 
ew good-natured jokes in a pantomime may be hardly worthy of 
the solemn intervention of a high officer of State, but the general 
ames involved is a sound one and ought to be sustained. 
here was once, it seems, a piece ready to be produced at the 
Adelphi in which the House of Commons was to be represented, . 
and ve Buckstone had got himself up as Lord John Russell, 
when the Lord Chamberlain interposed, and the piece was 
abandoned. A similar interdict was launched at a version of 
Coningsby, which had been prepared by Mr. Shirley Brooks. Not 
long ago, however, Mr. Gladstone was nightly personated at the 
Alhambra by an actor who made up for the part very cleverly, 
and who sang some verses about “ flesh and blood,” in a vindictive 
manner which seemed to gratify the audience. The argument 
that it is superfluous and inconsistent to maintain a censorship 
over the stage while the press is free from any such super- 
vision, is open 'to the obvious remark that, if a man finds 
_a book or a newspaper not to his taste, he has only to put it 
down, and refrain from reading any more of it; whereas the 
roduction of anything on the stage which is offensive to a 
| large portion of the audience is naturally provocative of dissent 
and disorder, When Addison’s Cato was produced, the two 
| great parties of the day attended in order to applaud passages 
‘to which they chose to give a political construction favour- 
able to their respective views; but an avowedly political piece, 
| full of hits at public men and questions of the day, would now 
be apt to provoke something different from a flattering competition 
of applause. If the drama were to become political, it would be 
| necessary at least to have separate theatres for each set of parti- 
sans. It must be an indispensable condition of any entertainment 
which is offered to a mixed audience that subjects on which there 
_is likely to be any violent disagreement should be scrupulously 
excluded from it. 

It is perhaps significant that one of the most vehement advo- 
cates for the abolition of the censorship complains that “the 
general tendency of the Licenser’s influence is to promote mild- 
ness, which is pretty much the same thing as tameness, in drama- 
tic literature.” It may be inferred that if this restraint were 
removed, the public would be treated to performances which 
would be unmistakably free from the reproach of being mild and 
tame. We are very much disposed to agree with our con- 
temporary as to the probable result of relaxing the supervision 
of the stage, although we should regard such a result rather with 
apprehension than satisfaction. The complaint that the censor- 
ship produces “ tameness ” in dramatic literature is clearly incon- 
sistent with the argument which is coupled with it, that, if there 
were no system of licensing, managers would of their own accord 
adhere to those rules of propriety which are now enforced by the 
Lord Chamberlain. The remonstrances which have from time 
to time been addressed to managers in regard to the nudity of 
ballet-girls and the indecency of the dances sufficiently indicate 
the readiness of some at least of those who cater for the amuse- 
ment of the public to provide any kind of entertainment which they 
think will “draw,” as well as their opinion of the sort of thing 
which is likely to prove most attractive. Within a few days a 
poor wretch has been killed and half eaten by the lions which he 
professed to have tamed, in the presence of spectators who, to do 
them justice, were no doubt horrified at the tragic turn which the 
performance had taken, but whose enjoyment of it on ordinary 
occasions was greatly heightened by a sense of the danger of the 
feat. Some yeurs ago lion-queens were put down by the Lord 
Chamberlain, after one of them had been torn to pieces and two 
others dreadfully mangled ; and perhaps Massarti’s fate may cause 
the interdict to be extended to lion-kings as well. It is obvious 
that the good taste and delicacy of the public or of its entertainers 
afford a very imperfect security against disgusting and offensive 
exhibitions. We have no doubt there isa large dy of people 
who may be trusted not to patronize gross or brutal entertain- 
ments ; but all they can do is to stay away, and the class to which 
managers are too often tempted to appeal is sufficiently numerous 
to render them indifferent to the absence of the more refined and 
modest section of the community. Even if it could be shown that 
_ the censorship does no good, at any rate it does no harm, and the 
arguments upon which the demand for its abolition are based 
afford perhaps the best justification of its continuance. 


MR. FERGUSSON, MR. STREET, AND THE LAW COURTS. 


pa great Law Courts fight has passed into a tangible and 
satisfactory phase, since the prosecutor-general, Mr. Fergusson, 
_ has contributed his acte d’accusation to Macmillan’s Magazine, and 


sometimes spread in a mild way to our own shores. Some years | Mr. Street has published his personal rejoinder. Mr. Fer n’s 
ago the Parisians flocked in crowds to see Daniel surrounded by 
pasteboard lions and lively ballet-girls, whose scandalous proceed- 


| charges may be summed up under four principal heads. ‘The first, 


is, that Mr. Street has chosen “ to devote his undoubted talents to 
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uce the art and fashion of the thirteenth century, reso- 


Jutely shutting his eyes to the fact that he and we are living in 
the nineteenth.” At the same time our critic teaches us, in a 
—_ précis of the growth of Gothic arehitecture, that in the 
fifteenth century on the one hand— 


The barorial halls were lighted with tall and spacious windows, and roofed 
_ with carved and gilded wood-work of the most elegant designs, and were 
fitted up for feasting and gaiety, in strange contrast to the gloom of the 
refectory. Bower and bedroom with large square-headed windows super- 
seded the long gloomy dormitory with its pointed loopholes; light and air 
"were everywhere introduced, and space and brightness symbolized the ful- 
ness of manly enjoyment, in contradistinction to the gloom and solitude 
of the cloister, which was even then fast fading into a thing of the past. 


while in regard to the practice of our own age we learn that— 


In the early part of this century an attempt was made to obtain galvanic 
life, by introducing the Grecian style, with all its superior refinements and 
«grace, It was thought that its exquisite elegance and purity would recon- 
cile the public to its manifest incongruity and inconvenience. ‘The effort 
culminated in the new buildings of the British Museum, which at last 
med the eyes of all the world to the absurdity of the attempt, and drove 

em at once to the opposite extreme. 


The second of Mr. Fergusson’s charges is that— 

To Mr. Street was awarded the Law Courts, because his design was the 
worst—a perfectly competent tribunal having awarded him only three marks 
in the competition, while it had assigned Edward Barry forty-three. 

The result of the selection of Mr. Street, which we recapitulate in 
the third place, is that— 

It is the accuracy of imitation pervading every detail that makes it so 
perfectly intolerable. According to this Joshua of architects, the sun of art 
stood still when Edward III. died in 1377, and has not moved forward since 


that time. Hence the lawyers of the nineteenth century must be content to 
lounge in vaulted halls, with narrow windows filled with painted glass, and 


so dark that they cannot see to read or write in them. They must wander | 


through corridors whose gloom recalls the monkish seclusion of the Middle 
Ages. They must sit on high straight-backed chairs, and be satisfied with 
queer-shaped furniture, which it is enough to give one the rheumatism to 
look at ; and no higher class of art must be allowed to refresh their eyes 
than the heraldic devices, or the crude, ungainly nightmare paintings of the 
Middle Ages. It is strange that educated men in the nineteenth century 
should desire this; but if they do, it is well they should have it in perfection. 
The more complete the reduetio ad absurdum, the sooner the reaction will 
set in. 


The fourth and final charge is that— 


The particular crotchet which, besides its anachronism, renders the prin- 

cipal facade so unsatisfactory, is Mr. Street’s determination to insist on his 

t vaulted hall. In his first design this hall was placed east and west, 

fh the centre of the building. It was not seen from the outside, and was 

useless inside. It was therefore harmless, except that it increased the ex- 

pense enormously, while it darkened the lights, and rendered the courts and 

sages around it noisome and inconvenient. In addition to these trifles, 

| one it may be added that it is not Gothic, for so far as I know no such 

vaulted hall was erected for any civil purpose in any country of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

In the new designs the hall is placed north and south, and comes so near 
the front that the temptation was irresistible to justify its introduction by 
showing it, and making it a feature in the design. It could not, without 
destroying its supposed use, be brought quite to the front, like Westminster 

thus making it the central feature in the fagade. It must consequently 
be seen in perspective at some distance behind, but in order to enable this to 
be done the facade must be cut in two; and more than this, all the nearer 
features must be kept small and subdued, so as not to dwarf the distant hall. 

On the first of these heads Mr. Street does not vindicate himself 
so fully as he might have done, although the following statement 
points to the elements of a defence which would seem, if worked 
out, to be amply sufficient :— 

Any one who will take the trouble to look at my plans will see that they 

are not inconvenient. Almost all the windows are large, square-headed 
openings, of an average width of four feet, and they are always placed in the 
most convenient part for lighting the room. The whole building is most 
carefully fire-proof in its construction, and in no part have I ignored any 
modern appliances or uses which present any real advantages. The style I 
have adopted makes it quite unnecessary that I should do so. It is per- 
feetly free and elastic, and lends itself so easily to every useful requirement 
as to be infinitely more suitable for a building of such varied requirements 
than any variation of Classic or Renaissance architecture. 
But upon the accusation which we quoted in the third place, 
although it is little more than a repetition, in other terms, of the 
first, Mr. Street retorts very roundly (having previously explained 
that there were on each side of his hall eight of the large 
windows of two lights apiece) :— 

My vaulted hall is not a lounging-place for barristers, It is the West- 
minster Hall of these New Courts—the passage-way to the whole of them— 
but not likely to be used by barristers at all or ever. The “narrow” 
windows have each light 5 ft. wide by 3oft. high. There is no intention on 
my part to fill them with stained glass. There is not a gloomy corridor in 
my building; they are all lighted directly from the open air without 
borrowed or artificial light. have proposed no “high, straight-backed 
chairs.” 


By this it appears that the sum total of the side lighting only of 
the hall, not to reckon the huge end windows, was an area 
4,800 feet of glazing, embodying surely “the tall and spacious 
windows ” of halls found in Mr. Fergusson’s ideal Gothic ; while the 
numerous square-headed windows, in contrast to “ pointed loop- 
holes,” which are very generally adopted throughout the building, 
with a breadth to each light of four feet, almost actually fulfil the 
conditions which have induced Mr. Fergusson to stop and bless 
that Gothic of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Street might have gone on to show with truth and force 
that his final scheme not only was not, but could not be, medieval 
in any other sense than that in which a Roman building must be 
Classical, from the fact that it had gradually resulted and come 
together in its multiplied arrangements, and in the dimensions of 


Law-Courts and rooms, of corridor and courtyard, from the 
sum total of the hardly consistent injunctions of the many 
lawyers whom he had to serve and whose only desire was to 
realize the maximum of nineteenth-century comfort. But he 
sums up the principles on which he has acted in the following 
terms :— 

The more I have thought the more certain have I been that there is only one 
way in which such a building can possibly be made all that it should be, and 
this is, by setting before myself, as the first object to be obtained, the per- 
fectly convenient arrangement of the floor-plans in every part. The draw- 
ings which I have now just completed are the fourth complete scheme which 
T have had to make. Anu each scheme has, I feel sure, as far as arrange- 
ment goes, been rather better than its predecessor. The details have all been 
sifted over and over again by all the persons best qualified to judge whether 
they are suitable for the purpose, They have been thoroughly approved and: 
endorsed by those authorities, and I may assume that in this important 
respect they may now be held to leave little to be desired. The alterations 
from the plans approved by the Courts of Justice Commission are in no case 
alterations of principle. The number of Courts is decreased, and various 
offices are omitted, but all that remain are arranged in the same manner as 
in the plan approved by the Commission. 


Mr. Fergusson’s second charge, involving a distinct imputation| 
of unfairness upon those who appointed Mr. Street to the position, 
wears a very different aspect in the more extended statements of 
facts which it has provoked :— 


The competition designs were sent in in January, 1867; and in order to 
assist the judges of design in arriving at a conclusion, four separate investi- 
gations were carried on by direction of the Courts of Justice Commission, 

(a) A Joint Committee of Barristers and Solicitors was appointed to 
report on the plans. This was the most important inquiry of all, as the 
— plan had to be founded on this very report, to the exclusion of all 
others, 

(6) The designs for each department were sent to the several heads of de- 
partments, and their opinion was asked as to the comparative merits of the 
several office-plans in detail. 

(c) In December, 1866, two gentlemen (Messrs. Shaw and Pownall) were 
- asked to make a separate report on the plans, 

nd— 

(d) Finally, Mr. Gardiner was employed to estimate the cost of carrying 
into execution the several designs, 

When Mr. Fergusson talks about “ a competent tribunal” having awarded 
Mr. Barry the first place, he refers solely to the third of the preliminary 
inquiries referred to above. 


The first inquiry resulted most unfavourably for Mr. Barry. The second 


Report (4) was very unfavourable to Mr. Barry’s plans, and much more so - 


than it was to mine. The third Report (c) is that to which Mr. Fergusson 
chooses to confine himself; and the fourth (d) was extremely against Mr. 
Barry, whose design was estimated as being likely to cost no less than 
87,000/. more than mine was. 

The judges of design, when they came to a decision, made, as is well 

known, an equal recommendation of Mr. Barry and myself; and finally, 
not ‘*because my design was the worst,” the Government appointed me to 
the sole conduct of the work. 
We do not think it necessary to quote the foot-note in which Mr. 
Street illustrates his assertion of the unfavourable results of the 
first inquiry in regard to Mr. Barry’s design. It is suflicient to 
say that they are condemnatory of the project in nearly all its 
principal features. 

At last we reach an objection in which Mr. Fergusson con- 
descends to be specific. He condemns the hall which Mr.Street 
offers, and he calls it that architect’s “ particular crotchet,”’ and 
speaks of his “ determination to insist.” No one who is even @ 
little conversant with the history of the projected building can be 
ignorant that the central hall has been all along a sine qud non 
with those who have controlled the plans, and the system on which 
Mr. Street obeyed the order can best be explained in his own 
words :— 

My “ imperforate” vault was and is to be lighted by very large windows, 
at the north and south ends, It has also on either side eight enormous 
windows, each containing about 300 feet of glass, and there is absolutely 
no single portion of the surrounding buildings which can by any possibility 
obseure the light from any portion of these windows. . . . 

Unless the Courts of Justice Commission, and all the authorities that have 
been consulted from first to last, are entirely in the wrong, a central hall 
is not “ useless,” but indispensable. I prefer to cover it with a stone vault, 
for the very practical reason that on any other terms it would be impossible 
to make it fire-proof, or to avoid the [greatest risk to the whole enormous 
building in case any part of it were set fireto. . . . 

I maintain that both were deliberately chosen more than three years ago, 
and that it is not fair now to argue as if they had not been. Mr. Fergusson 
naturally tries to call off attention from this point to discussions as to 
whether a central hall, such as mine, may be vaulted in stone in the 
absence (so far as he knows) of “ medieval authority for such a vault.” 
It would be about as reasonable to inquire whether or no there is “ medieval 
authority ” for eighteen courts of justice in one great building! He settles, 
next, that my hall being, in spite of its want of precedent, “ so correct in 
all its details, must be ornamented with richly coloured glass;” and I 
suppose, when he finds that this does not enter into my conception of what 
is desirable in any part of such a building, he will again complain of my 
want of respect for the “ authorities,” of which, after all, it would seem’ 
that he is the most slavish worshipper, It is not to the point to compare 
the lighting of the Manchester Hall with that of my buildings, I do not 
believe that the conditions are the same. But it would be very much to 
the purpose to compare the area of my hall with that of Westminster Hall, 
and to notice that the proportion of glass to area is very much greater in 
my design than it is there. 


To be sure Mr. Fergusson is kind enough to throw his straw to 
the man whom he has tried to drown by proposing the substitu- 
tion for Mr. Street’s “vault” of a “glazed court,” such as the 
hall which appeared in Mr. Waterhouse’s competition designs, 
with the charitable purpose of enabling the architect “to close 
up the front, and introduce a central feature with appropriate 
wings.” On this proposal Mr. Street provokingly recalls to Mr. 


Fergusson’s memory that, in his History of Modern Styles of Archi- 
tecture, he argues that the fagade of Somerset House would have 
been improved had the centre been thrown back some 70 or 100 
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feet, and crowned by some prominent feature. We cannot find a 
flaw in this tu quogue. No doubt the Great Hall in the Law Courts 
js thrown back, but as ore it is’ only thrown far enough 
back to produce that break of Tine and those effeets of light and 
shade which relieve the outline of every t building which 
pretends to the attribute of regularity, while the Strand eleva- 
tion still preserves the character of a single balanced faeade. 
As to the prominence of the Hall, the dimensions above the 
Strand line of 131 feet height to the apex of the gable, and 
of 191 feet to the summit of the stone fitche which shoots up 
from its ridge, stand in lieu of any demonstration. In fact, de- 
monstration finds no place in this particular discussion. A een- 
tral hall of the outline which Mr. Street proposes, and relieved 
as he relieves it by so dignified a fléche, unless blundered in 
its dimensions, as no one has the hardihood to assert that Mr. 


Street has done, must always be a grand and pleasurable object — 


to those whose architectural eye has been trained to appreciate 
sky line and pyramidising outline—that is, to all who understand 
and appreciate the principles of Pointed architecture. 

It is the possession of these qualities which helps to give their 
charm to the Sainte Chapelle and the Cloth Hall of Yprés, to 
Westminster and Guildhalls, and the Hall of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, and to the noble army of medizeval cathedrals up and | 1 
_ their leader to his legitimate conclusions, we leave to their own 


down the cities of Europe. Those who have no eyes for the 
beauty of these buildings may with consistency join Mr. Fergus- 
son in his ery fora glazed court, but we should imagine that the 

rsons who could willingly confess their preference for this expe- 
would be chiefly found in the class in whom all culture and all 
love of beauty is dead. The fact is that Mr. Fergusson will not 
make a clean breast of his dislikings, and cannot make one of his 
likings. His criticisms lead‘ us directly up to the general condem- 
nation of Gothic as the style appropriate for the Law Courts of 
the nineteenth century, but they leave us there. The true key 
to the feelings under which he wrote the articles in Macmillan 
must be found in his earlier writings, and we cannot be much 
mistaken in turning especially to the conclusions of his History of 
the Modern Styles of Architecture, in which he successively lays 
down the following propositions :— 

(1) “ Few will dispute the assertion that there is no Renaissance 
example equal as a work of art to any Gothic or Saracenic build- 
ing, or that even attained to the picturesque appropriateness of 
these styles. Nor has any modern building ever worked out the 
intellectual elegance of the Greek or Roman or the sublimity of 
the 

(z) “If the style” (“ of the future ”’) “ isto be a truestyle, it must 
take many years to elaborate, and many minds must be employed 
in the task.” If so, it will be “ perhaps” more “ good and beauti- 
ful” than any which has preceded it. 

But (3) “it will certainly not be Gothic, if for no other reason at 
least for this—that the medieval is a complete and perfect style ” 
—(In which of its phases? and how does Mr. Fergusson reconcile 
this dictum with the history which he gives, even in Macmillan, 
of their gradations P)—“ and progress in it is consequently impos- 
sible without a recurrence of the circumstances under which it was 
ereated ” (and yet the article gives a history of the alleged pro- 

ss of this “style” in consequence of marked social changes 

tween the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries). 

(4) “The same is true of the pure classical styles, from which we 
are separated by even a longer interval of time, and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them unsuitable for our 
climate ;” although, according to Mr. Fergusson, the “ educated 
classes at least know more and feel more for the age of Ictinus 
than for that of William of Sens, and are more capable of appre- 
ciating that of Vitruvius than of Wickham or of Waynflete”—i.e., 
of peesa Greeks and Romans than of Christian Englishmen. 
“But be this as it may, the Classical is also a perfect style” 
(the Classical of Athens, of Rome, “ or of Spalatro? ”) and pro- 
gress in it is unattainable “unless we can put ourselves in the 
position of the Greeks and Romans when they were elaborating 
it” (at Athens and at Rome, not to mention Spalatro), “and 
without progress it is impossible to adapt any art really to our 
use or purposes.” The upshot of all the argument is that— 

(5) “The Renaissance Italian is by no means worked out or 

ected, and from the causes pointed out in the preceding 
s” («.e.,a merciless dissection of it in detail), “has hardly yet 
even a fair trial of its merits.” 

The general drift, therefore, of this string of assertions is, 
that because there is no Renaissance building equal to the 
Gothie and Saracenic buildings in existence, because the 
“medizeval is a complete and perfect style” (the number of the 
styles of medieval architecture, taking both centuries and countries 
into account, being past enumeration), and because “ Classical,” 
under which term Mr. Fergusson expressly includes the widely 
differing architectures of the Greeks and of the Romans, “is also 
a perfect style,” therefore the architecture of the future is to be 
built upon the lines of that one especial style which, upon Mr. 
Fergusson’s own showing, has hitherto broken down—namely, the 
Renaissance Italian (itself a deduction from the unreprodu- 
cible Classical in its Roman phase)—because, from the in- 
ability which Mr. Fe finds in our again placing ourselves 
in the social attitude either of medieval Englishmen or classical 
Greeks and Romans, he is led to assume that we may very easil 
adopt the attitude of Italians of Leo X.’s time, and that a though 
those Italians were able to mould the old Roman style into one 
Suited to their wants, we are cursed with an inability to do the 
like with our own old English style. 


But even for this blessed consummation “many years 
“many minds” are requisite, and so in the meantime the Lord 
Chancellor may continue to occupy Lincoln’s: Inn Hall, and the 
Common Law Judges to oscillate between Westminster and Guild- 
hall, until the great Fergussonian developmentof Renaissance Italian 
shall have at some day, not too early in the twentieth — 
brought forth its fruit in a faultless Palace of Justice. What 
lawyers would say to this modest proposal we can easily imagine. 
Perhaps, indeed, Sir George Bowyerand Mr. Cavendish Bentinek 
may hate Gothic so much more heartily than even they love the 
convenience of their profession, that their voiees will be heand 
in approbation of the great policy of delay. But besides: them 
we leave Mr. Fergusson’s objections, now that we have shown: the: 
basis on which they stand, to the common sense not only of the 
legal profession but of the world. In fact, Mr. F is so acute 
as a dissector of morbid architecture that he has well nigh con~ 
tracted an antipathy to healthy organism. He can find no trace of 
deep-seated disease in Gothic or in Classical, and therefore he will 
have none of them. Renaissance Italian is full of morbid mal- 
formations, and the kindly s n nurses the manifold diseases of 
his patient as a symptom of future healthfulness. How far the 
Goths who love not Street, and who have therefore been pleased to 
enlist under the Fergussonian banner, are prepared to follow 


consciences. 

In the meanwhile we make an offer which we hold to be per- 
fectly fair and reasonable to Mr. Street’s antagonists. They are in 
eae of the requirements of the legal profession, they 

ave the plan of the site available, they know how much the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is prepared to pay; let them then, 
instead of inditing long-winded letters to the put their 
heads together, and give us, in general outline, their own idea of 
the solution of the problem. After they have done so, and if the 
persons for whose benefit the Law Courts are to be built pro- 
nounce themselves as well satisfied with the practical results as 
they are with Mr. Street’s project; if that portion of the public 
who are competent from knowledge and taste to speak out ap- 
prove the suggestion as ma in dignity to Mr. Street’s design ; 
and if, in the third place, the contractors who are willing to build 
Mr. Street’s Courts within the stated sum see no difficulty in 
accomplishing the rival scheme with a similar outlay, then we 
shall be prepared to consider whether it is worth while to add a 
couple or more to the many already wasted years for the plea- 
sure of humiliating Mr. Street. On other conditions we must 
refuse to listen to the dilatory pleas of a host of discontented 
critics. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SWITZERLAND. 


\ \ 7 E return to the debates in the Swiss Federal Assembly in 
order to say somewhat on some of the more interesti 
questions which have been started in them. In so doing we sh 
not confine ourselves to the exact order in which those questions 
were raised; or rather we will follow an accidental order. It wasa 
little ominous that an ecclesiastical point should have been raised _ 
very early in the debates, and that too in discussing an article in the 
F ederah Constitution which at first sight would not seem to have 
any ecclesiastical bearing. We will therefore begin by giving a 
sketch of those discussions which have anything to do with the 
relations of Church and State. In Switzerland, it must be borne 
in mind, those relations have hitherto, with two exceptions, been 
left wholly to the competence of the Cantons. Ina country so 
divided in religion as Switzerland this has obviously been the right 
course. Forthe Federal authority either to establish any partic 
form of religion or to decree the universal disestablishment of all 
would have been utterly unjust in a country where one Canton is 
almost wholly Protestant, another almost wholly Catholic, while 
a third is pretty evenly divided between the two Churches. The 
Constitution of 1848 contented itself with decreeing that no 
olitical or civil disabilities could be imposed in any part of the Con- 
federation on any member of a “ recognized Christian confession” 
on account of his religion. Waud cannot refuse a vote to a Catholic 
elector nor Luzern to a Protestant one. Perfect mutual toleration 
was secured to the two dominant Churches, and that was all. All 
questions about establishment and endowment, about the status 
of the clergy, about religious and secular education, about the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of monastic institutions, were left to 
each Canton to settle for itself. Each Canton might establish either, 
or neither, or both of the two dominant Churches; it was simply 
forbidden to impose any secular disability on the members of either. 
It would even seem that, till the constitutional amendment of 
1866 on behalf of the Jews, persons not belonging to either of the 
“recognized Christian confessions ” were left wholly to cantonal 
legislation. In two points only did the Federal power step in. 
The order of Jesuits and all orders affiliated to it were d 
unlawful throughout the whole extent of the Confederation. A 
ae ge like this, approaching so nearly to the nature of a. privi- 
eyium, would at first sight seem by no means in place in a Federal 
Constitution. But it was a natural, perhaps justifiable, result 
of the events which led to the legislation of 1848. Switzerland 
had certainly had quite enough of Jesuits, and the triumphant 
enemies of the wolie might be excused for wishing to keep 


them out by any manner of means. Otherwise the question 
of Jesuits or no Jesuits does not seem in itself to be a con- 
stitutional question, and the existence of such an article in the 
Constitution might naturally be used, as it seems to have been 
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ased, as a precedent for further Federal encroachments on the 
ecclesiastical independence of the Cantons. The other provision 
bearing on ecclesiastical matters is that by which the clergy of 
both persuasions are made ineligible to the National Council, and 
therefore to the Federal Council, whose qualification is the same. 
“ Wahlfihig als Mitglied des Nationalrathes ist jeder stimmbe- 
rechtigte Schweizerbiirger weltlichen Standes.” No such restriction 
is made in the case of the Council of the States, and the Com- 
mittees of both Houses propose to leave it out altogether in the 
nt revision. But it happens that restrictions of the same 
ind have been enacted by the internal legislations of several 
Cantons, in some of which the vast majority is Catholic. Such a 
restriction plainly comes within cantonal competence. Now, oddly 
enough, at a very early stage of the debates, a strong supporter of 
cantonal right, the representative of Uri, Herr Amold, proposed 
an amendment which would have had the effect of narrowing can- 
tonal competence in this matter. To the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which declares the equality of all citizens before 
the law and abolishes all traces of the old oligarchic distinctions, 
he proposed to add a provision which is given in the French ver- 
sion :—“ Nul ne peut étre privé de ses droits politiques 4 cause de 
son éat” ; or, as another member proposed that it should run, “ de 
sa profession.” ‘The object of this was to hinder any Canton from 
laying any disqualification on the clergy. ‘The storm then broke 
forth in a form which shows how men’s minds are stirred by late 
doings at Rome, and which, to our thinking, adds another to 
the many proofs of their utter impolicy, even from a Papal point 
of view. More than one member, among them a representative of 
Catholic Ticino, bitterly denounced the Catholic clergy as 
“ soldiers of the Syllabus,” men who had Rome for their first 
country, who were Romans before they were Switzers—the last 
description ape to imply a failure to catch the point of the 
famous saying of the Venetian captain. Other members on both 
sides took a more dignified tone, and argued the question from its 
proper constitutional point of view. In the end Herr Arnold’s 
amendment was rejected by a large majority. : 

But the chief subject which has led to the stirring up of ecclesi- 
astical controversy has been, as might have been expected, a 
question of national education. Hitherto primary education has 
been a matter of cantonal concern. This has been according tu 
the principle of leaving to the Cantons whatever the Cantons can 
do, and giving to the Confederation only such things as it is 
thought that the Cantons.cannot do. On this latter principle the 
Federal Constitution has given the Confederation the power of 
founding a Polytechnic School, which it has founded, and also a 
Federal University, which it has not founded. Beyond the 
foundation of the Polytechnic School, everything has been left to 
the Cantons, and in most Cantons primary education has been both 
compulsory and gratuitous. The commune, the local division 
which lies at the root of all Swiss institutions, has been the 
immediate authority in matters of education. But in many cases 
education has come more or less into the hands of the clergy 
of the two Churches, and in’some of the Catholic Cantons 
even into the hands of members of the religious orders. This has 
been especially the case with female schools, which have been 
largely placed under the care of teaching sisters. The proposals 
made by the Committees of the two Councils show no disposition 
to meddle with the state of things; they do not go in any 
way to narrow the liberty of the Cantons in educational matters, 
but only to give power to the Confederation to found other 
institutions for the higher education (dautres établissements 
supérieurs d'instruction publique), besides the existing Polytechnic 
School and the possible University. But this has not been 
enough for that school of reformers who would have everything 
everywhere beaten out to one uniform level, and to whom edu- 
cation bestowed by clerical, and above all by religious, hands seems 
very likethe traditional red flag to the bull. Here again, to our think- 
ing, reformers have been somewhat too eager to press such changes 
as they think good in the abstract, in utter forgetfulness of the 
rights of independent commonwealths. The history of the debates 
on this matter is very curious. A crowd of amendments were 
brought forward tending to enforce some general scheme or other 
of ain upon the Cantons in general, and most of them 
aiming at shutting out all ecclesiastical influence of every kind. 
An outsider is tempted to agree with the majority of the Com- 
mittee of the National Council in thinking that the matter might 
very safely be left in the hands of the Cantons, when he reads 
in the debate that primary education is already compulsor. 
in every Canton except Geneva, and that in Geneva, thoug 
education is not compulsory, it is gratuitous, and that it is 
in contemplation to make it compulsory also. He may 
also think with the Committee.that the question whether 
primary education should be tuitous is one on which 
there is much to be said on both sides, and that, in a country like 
Switzerland, where the circumstances of different districts differ 
so widely, the wisest course was to leave the question to be set- 
tled by local experience in each case. He may further think with 
them that there may be many small and isolated places in which 
to shut out altogether the influence of the priest or the pastor, or 
even the influence of the monk and the teaching sister, may be 
pretty much the same as shutting out education altogether. The 
majority of the Committee were therefore satisfied with ern 
possibly as a sop to Cerberus, a provision which makes the article 
against the Jesuits yet more stringent, forbidding the interference 
in educational matters of any class of men who could be sus- 
pected of Jesuitry. A minority of the Committee had proposed 


to make it a constitutional provision that primary education 
throughout the Confederation should be compulsory and gra- 
tuitous, and that it should not be entrusted to members of 
any religious order; but even the minority saw that wholly 
to forbid the agency of the secular clergy of either confession 
was, at least in the present state of things, hopeless. These two 
views of the majority and the minority of the Committee were 
set forth in temperate and well-reasoned speeches by their re- 
spective spokesmen, Herr Landammann Heer, and Herr Stiimpfii, 
of Bern. But the proposal even of the minority of the Com- 
mittee was far from being enough for the zealots of re- 
form. The occasion was tempting for declamations against the 
Catholics, especially the regular clergy, and impartial specta- 
tors, and one would think moderate Catholics also, cannot help 
feeling that late events have given them a certain force. Other 
speakers on the same side insisted on the absolute necessity of edu- 
cation and on the duty of the Confederation, in centralizing its 
military. system, to provide for the instruction of those whose 
military service it calls for. Catholic speakers, on the other hand, 
appeal to cantonal rights and to the liberty of conscience, besides 
maintaining the actual good quality of the education in the 
schools managed by sisters and other religious persons. And again 
Protestant members from the West, showing, we venture to think, a 
truer Liberalism than some of their German brethren, give more 
or less of support to the same arguments. One speaker objects to 
the exclusion of the clergy on the ground that it is establishing a 
distinction between laity and clergy which he holds ought not 
to be recognized at all. And M. Pictet de la Rive of Geneva 
uses languagé which in itself is worth transcribing, and which 
ought to bed" with special pleasure by any man of English 
blood on either side of the Atlantic :— 

Quant au mot laique et & ce qui concerne les ordres religieuz, l’orateur 
s’éloigne des gpinions des proposants. Il croit bon en soi que l’instruction 
soit laique et.qu’elle soit autant que possible tout-a-fait en delors des ordres 
religieux. Si lon pouvait se borner & un conseil et méme & une invitation 

ressante, il l’accepterait ; mais il ne croit pas qu'on puisse et doive imposer 
tous les cantons une, pareille disposition. 

Il a été élevé dans des idées de libéralisme qui sont aujourd’hui un peu 
vieillies, quoiqu’elles aient fait la grandeur de l’Angleterre et des Etats- 
Unis. Ces idées sont remplacées aujourd’hui par un radicalisme autoritaire 
qui lui plait moins. Il ne croit pas que tout soit permis aux majorités. I] ne 
se sent pas le droit d’opprimer une minorité respectable, Et ici il s’agit en 
particulier des petits cantons primitifs, le berceau de la Confédération. 
L’orateur n’a aucun motif de se méfier de leurs populations. Il ne peut pas 
considérer qu'il y ait un danger réel & ce que les petites filles de canton 
d’Unterwald soient Clevées par des sceurs comme l’ont été leurs meres et 
leurs aieules, et chacun connait l’energie d’indépendance dont ces derniéres 
ont donné le glorieux exemple. 

Le vrai progrés est lent. Il doit venir du peuple lui-méme et des 

autorités cantonales d’accord avec Jui. 11 jette ainsi de profondes racines et 
est bien plus certain et vrai que s'il est imposé. 
A crowd of amendments were put and rejected, and the final 
result for the present was that the clause was carried as proposed 
by the Committee, the effect of which would be to leave primary 
education, as now, wholly in the hands of the Cantons, On this 
a power was exercised which is doubtless parliamentary in Swit- 
zerland, but which strikes an Englishman as odd, though its 
practical effect is much the same as that of raising a debate on 
the third reading among ourselves. Herr Kaiser of Solothurn 
demanded that the debate should be opened afresh, which was 
accordingly done almost at the end of the session. We do not 
see that any specially new arguments on either side were brought 
forward in this second debate ; but when it came to the final vote 
the exclusion of the clergy and of the religious orders was rejected 
by fifty-nine votes to fifty, and the resolution, which was at last 
carried by the casting vote of the President, stood in the French 
version as follows :— 

Les cantons pourvoient 4 l’instruction primaire obligatoire et gratuite, 

La Confédération peut fixer, par voie legislative, un minimum de ce qu’on 
doit exiger des écoles primaires. 

Another proposal which led the way to ecclesiastical disputes 
was also a proposal of the Committee to introduce into the 
Constitution a provision with regard to the law of marriage, 
another matter which has hitherto been left in the com 
tence of the Cantons. The proposal of the Committee did not 
touch any ecclesiastical question, but it declared two or three 
civil principles, having chiefly in view the abolition of certain 
vexatious restrictions on marriage which had been established in 
some cases by local law. But this debate was of course made the 
opportunity of further attacks on anything like any relations of 
Church and State. A number of members pressed for a distinct 
assertion of the civil character of marriage. One member, Herr 
Hungerbiihler of St. Gallen, announced openly that the marriage 
between Church and State must be dissolved, and that marriage 
in the school were the two points on which this could practi 
be done. Again we find a voice from the West, that of M. 
Ruchonnet of Vaud, calling for the omission of several provisions 
which he looked on as excellent in themselves, but as unfitted for 
a place in the Federal Constitution. The result of this debate 
was that the proposal of the Committee was adopted with the in- 
sertion of words declaring that marriage could not be hindered on 
any ecclesiastical ground (“aucun empéchement au mariage ne 
peut étre fondé sur des motifs confessionnels”), a provision of 
which we do not very clearly see the effects. 

The other ecclesiastical question arose on the constitutional 
poten with regard to the Jesuits, ‘The old provision stood 

us :— 

L’ordre des Jésuites et les sociétés qui lui sont affili¢es ne peuvent étre 
regus dans aucune partie de la Suisse. 
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To this the Committee of the Council of the States proposed to 
add the words— 
Et toute action dans I’Figlise et I’école est interdite & leurs membres— 


while the Committee on the National Council proposed further 
to add— 

Tl est interdit de fonder des couvents ou de rétablir ceux qui ont été 
supprimés. 
Both these proposals were carried after a debate in whic 
violent attacks, somewhat in the style of Mr. Whalley, were made 
on monastic institutions in , and were answered on the 

rinciple of cantonal independence. One Catholic member called 

or the repeal of the law against the Jesuits, and another, Herr 
Segesser of Luzern, the ange rag historian of his Canton, pro- 
osed, seemingly in irony, that if Jesuits and monks were to 
Pe forbidden, Freemasons should be forbidden also. 

We have read these debates with deep interest, and with some 
concern. We can put ourselves into the position of the Catholic 
members, who must have constantly felt that their religion was 
being made the subject of ungenerous attack. We can also put 
ourselves into the position of those Protestant members who 
looked, and surely not without reason, on some of the doctrines 
which have been lately set forth by Papal authority as subversive 
of all civil, and especially of all Sieuttinte, government. But 
even on this point of view it is well to bear in mind the weighty 
words of the Federal Councillor Cérésole :— 

Ce n’est que par la liberté que nous pouvons lutter contre l’Encyclique et 
le Syllabus. Les mesures autoritaires ne nous conduisent qu’aux luttes 
intestines, aux conflits stériles et aux déceptions. Faisons comme I’Italie, 
la Belgique, l’Angleterre, les Etats-Unis, Ne suspendons pas l’exercice de la 
liberté contre ceux qui ne pensent pas comme nous ; ne froissons pas dans 
Jes sentiments respectables une minorité du peuple suisse & laquelle nous 
devons égard et respect précisément parce qu’elle est minorité. 

Ce n’est pas en fermant des couvents que nous combattrons le Syllabus, 

c'est en ouvrant des écoles, 
Throughout the debates our sympathies lie with those Protestant 
members who, holding fast to their own principles, to their own 
views of what was abstractedly best, could still see that, in framing 
a Federal Constitution, the question is not always whether such 
and such a measure is abstractedly the best, but whether it is 
one which ought to be enforced by Federal authority. It isa true 
and keen discernment to see that the maintenance of those 
cantonal rights which are the very life and soul of Swiss freedom 
is a higher object than forcing upon unwilling Cantons even the 
very best provisions about schools, convents, or marriages. 


on THE LATE SIR JAMES A. HOPE, G.C.B. 


HE retreat upon Corunna and the expedition to Walcheren 
occurred in the same year, and it is not wonderful that an 
officer who had survived both these operations should live to the 
mature age of eighty-five years. The late Sir James Hope saw 
the military character of Great Britain reduced to the lowest point 
in 1809, and he shared in nearly all the battles by which in the 
next five years she taught the rest of Europe to contend suc- 
cessfully against Napoleon. We have been usefully reminded by 
Lord Derby of the burden of taxation which our fathers were 
content to bear, and certainly it is wonderful to observe that so 
much money could have been raised, and still more how it was 
spent. The campaign of Sir John Moore in Spain proved at any 
rate that British soldiers could fight, which after all is the first 
requisite in war; but the special characteristic of the unfortunate 
expedition against Antwerp was that nearly half an army was 
lost without a battle. There were good reasons for undertakin 
this expedition and good hopes that it would have succeede 
if it had been promptly executed. Napoleon had made Ant- 
werp a principal naval station, and he contemplated that at 
some convenient time it might become a basis of operations 
against the east coast of England. At the time when the 
expedition was undertaken he was engaged upon the Danube in 
a doubtful struggle against Austria, and if a British.force could 
have seized and held Antwerp, it is possible that Northern 
Germany might have risen against the French with the 
vigour and unanimity which it displayed a few years later 
when Napoleon had sustained a heavy blow in Russia. The 
battle of Aspern or Essling was fought on the 22nd of May, and 
Napoleon at the close of a day of unparalleled anxiety saw himself 
repulsed from the left bank of the Danube and driven into the 
island of Lobau, which his ablest officers advised him was un- 
tenable. He, however, held fast to his position, and during the 
next six weeks he drew reinforcements from every quarter, in- 
cluding Antwerp, and prepared himself for a second attempt, in 
which failure would have been destruction. The British Govern- 
ment, hearing of the battle of Aspern, determined to attack Ant- 
werp; but the battle of Wagram had been fought and Austria 
had made peace with Napoleon before that determination was 
carried into effect. “In the meantime,” says an impartial histo- 
rian, “the object of our preparations had, by the aid of the English 
journals, become as well known on the Continent as it was at the 
orse Guards or the Admiralty.” The battle of Wagram was 
fought on the 6th of July, and on the 28th of the same 
month an immense fleet, carrying an army of 40,000 men, 
sailed from the Downs for the Scheldt. The fleet was 
commanded by an Admiral of undoubted vigour and capacity, Sir 
Richard Strachan, and he had under him several officers of high 


whose only title to military employment was that his father and 
his brother had been eminent in civil life. The Ministers who 
directed this expedition were not only dilatory in the execution of 
it, but they committed the grievous error of dividing the military 
resources of the country between Antwerp and Spain. The battle 
of Corunna was fought on the 16th of January, and after the 
death of Sir John Moore and the severe wound of Sir David 
Baird, the command of the British army devolved upon Sir John 
Hope (afterwards Lord Hopetoun), who embarked the troo’ 
without disturbance from the enemy, and returned to England. 
Thus it happene@ that Sir John Hope and a portion of the army 
which had used in one abortive expedition shared also in another 
in the same year. 

Sir John Hope was accompanied both in Spain and on the 

banks of the Scheldt by Captain Hope, the subject of our 
present remarks. His division was the first to arrive at the 
scene of intended action, and it took part in such fighting as 
there was. It has been said by a French writer of authority 
that the army should have been landed at Blankenberg, 
a few miles north-east of Ostend, and marched thence by 
Bruges and Ghent upon Antwerp, while the fleet forced 
the passages of the Scheldt. But, by landing on Walcheren and 
the other islands, and laying siege to Flushing, time was given to 
the French to send troops to Antwerp, and strengthen its fortifica- 
tions, and also to the fever of the country to do its destructive 
work upon the invaders. This great army and fleet did take 
Flushing, and also Fort Batz, which lies further up the Scheld 
and thus it occupied four weeks. On the 26th of August a counci 
of war was held, which determined that the enterprise had better 
be abandoned ; for sickness was increasing daily, and the enemy 
had completed his preparations, besides which the French fleet had 
-been removed five miles above Antwerp, so that even the capture 
of that place might not ensure its destruction. Accordingly, all 
our magnificent conquests were abandoned except Walcheren, 
where a garrison was kept until the end of the year, “when the 
healthy season was commencing.” Official returns show that up- 
wards of 14,000 soldiers of our army were sick, and, although 
not more than one-fourth of this number died, “yet,” says the 
historian whom we have already quoted, “scarcely one who is 
alive at this day but carries in his frame some unsubdued 
portion of the disease, some rheumatic affection or periodical 
ague-fit, forcing upon his recollection the share he had in an 
expedition which, for the credit of its planners and the honour of 
their country, it were better could be buried in oblivion.” There 
was of course an inquiry into the causes of this disastrous failure, 
and Lord Chatham admitted that when he left England he knew 
nothing about the place he was going to attack. It would be idle, 
however, to dwell upon his incompetency for high command except 
to exhibit the folly of those who placed him init. The conception 
and execution of this enterprise were equally ridiculous. It has 
been said that Antwerp might have been taken in three days 
after the troops reached the Belgian coast; and unless it had been 
taken soon it was not likely to have been taken at all. The 
perversity of the British Government in employing Lord Chatham 
upon this service was the more remarkable because, after Sir John 
Moore’s retreat and death, they still held to the plan of combating 
the French armies in Spain and Portugal, and they had sent Sir 
Arthur Wellesley with a small army to Lisbon, whence he ad- 
vanced to Talavera and fought a battle highly honourable to his 
troops, although otherwise without result. brs if “the late 
Lord Chatham,” as he was called, had been a man of energy and 
ability, it would still have been the height of folly to divide 
the small military power of this country between Belgium and 
Spain. The original notion of an attack on Antwerp at the end of 

ay might have been a good one if it had been promptly carried 
out ; but when the opportunity of Napoleon’s embarrassment 
on the Danube had passed by, the most ordinary prudence would 
have dictated the concentration of British effort upon Spain, 
where something considerable might have been effected. But 
with the force at his disposal Wellesley, after the failure of 
Spanish co-operation, could do no more than make good his retreat 
to Portugal. The incapacity of British remy administration 
down to the end of 1809 was almost equal to that which lately 
sent a French army to destruction at Sedan. 
It was, however, the good fortune of Captain Hope to escape 
the Walcheren fever, and to return next year to Spain, where 
British military aifairs were henceforth to be efficiently directed. 
He had already served as aide-de-camp to Sir John Hope, and he 
now became aide-de-camp successively to Sir Thomas Graham and 
Marshal Beresford, with one or other of whom he was present at 
almost every great action of the Spanish war. He must have had 
ood friends and good abilities to obtain these employments, and 
fre must also have had good health and good fortune to retain 
them through all the hardships and oo of those campaigns. 
Many officers of equal or superior intellect wanted the bodily 
— to endure the fatigue and vicissitudes of climate 
which active service in those years involved. The campaign of Sir 
John Moore in Spain lasted trom November to January, and we 
have all probably read and remembered something of the 
miseries of his retreats Then came a voyage in a crowded trans- 

rt or man-of-war to England, and then preparations for the 
Sealine expedition to the Scheldt. The winter's cold and 
summer’s heat did their worst upon that army of which this 
officer was till lately an honoured relic. It was said of another 


distinction, The army was commanded by the Earl of Chatham, 


officer, who died a few weeks ago, that he had served with his 
regiment through the Spanish campaigns, and was only absent from 
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pon Ape days in all that time. Sir James Hope not only served 
in all these campaigns, but he was present as a Staff officer in 
almost every battle and siege that occurred in them, so that his 
rience of war must have been almost unequalled among 
officers of his standing. He was under thirty years of age when 
this brilliant career terminated, and, although manifestly capable 
of great things, he found no further opportunities for distinction. 
The constitutional strength which carried him through so many 
hardships was further proved by his surviving until last week, 
when he who had endured Corunna and Walcheren yielded to old 
It is to be feared that the hardihood which supported such 
trials is more rare in modern Britain than the incapacity which 
produced them. 


DR. DOLLINGER'’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


it is barely five years since we noticed a remarkable address on 
the Past and Present of Universities, delivered by Dr. Dillinger 
as Rector of the University of Munich. He has now been again 
elected by the almost unanimous suffrage of his colleagues to 
that honourable post, in a year alike remarkable as the fourth 
centenary of his alma mater, and from its eventful significance 
in the history of his country and his Church. He delivered 
just before Christmas, in presence of a large Academical audience 
and of many distinguished members of the Bavarian Court and 
Government, as well as foreign ambassadors, the inaugural lecture 
of which a pretty full report has now appeared in the German news- 
papers. The members of the Theological Faculty, who had alone 
voted against the one man of their body who had the firmness 
to stand to his convictions, were of course conspicuous by their 
absence. But for nearly two hours his address was listened to 
with breathless attention, interrupted by frequent bursts of ap- 
plause, by the immense majority of the professors and students of 
the University. His subject, as he himself observed, was on this 
oceasion not so much chosen by himself as prescribed by the 
momentous events which have recently occurred, viewed in what 
may be called their academical bearings; and accordingly he 
announced as the question to be examined, “ What signiticance 
has our most recent history for the high educational institutions 
of Germany and the purposes they serve?” ‘Two great events, 
by no means destitute of moral connexion both in their causes and 


results, were thus prominently indicated—the Vatican Synod and ‘ 


the Franco-German war. And to a man who is at once an ardent 
patriot and a devout believer, few subjects could offer deeper 
or more varied interest. It is not surprising that so 
an anxiety should have been manifested to hear what he had to 
say in the way both of comment on the past and suggestion for 
the future. Nor can his hearers have been disappointed in the 
result. 
Dr. Déllinger commenced by a graceful tribute to the courage 

and patriotism of his countrymen in the late war, and expressed 
the desire which must now be felt for a lasting peace; though, in 
view of the hatred of Germany which the French threaten to hand 
down as an heirloom to their children in place of their old detes- 
tation of England, it is impossible at present for Germany to 
disarm. It seems to be a necessity for the French, he sorrowfully 
observed, to have some nation or other to hate, but “ this hatred 
‘Germany does not return.” All Christian nations are members 
of one great confederacy, and have need of each other's aid; 
but most especially is this true now, as it always has been, of 
France and Germany. Both peoples have a common histori- 
eal origin in the Carlovingian Empire, and are destined 
to supplement one another. For a long time Germany was the 
receptive party in this “intellectual marriage.” The founda- 
tion of the famous University of Paris, about the year 1200, 
made France the focus of European learning, and for centuries her 
supremacy was unchallenged. Meanwhile the intellectual inter- 
course between the two countries continued uninterrupted, and at 
the Councils of Constance and Basle, in the fifteenth century, the 
learning of both joined hands on German soil in the persons of the 
French Gerson and D’Ailly and the German Nicholas Cusa. Since 
then French influence has been deeply tainted by moral and politi- 
cal corruption; but yet the French nation will long preserve its old 
od which has been dwelt upon by the English writer Mac- 
aulay as the channel through which world-stirring ideas and disco- 
veries are popularized, not always indeed withoutUlegenerating into 
shallowness in the process. And it will be the wisdom of Germany 
to recognize this fact, and to admit candidly that ‘“ Germany and 
France are nations indispensable to each other.” Just now, it is 
true, though the vital power remains unexhausted, French intellect 
is passing under an eclipse. Nor is the explanation far to seek. 
The highest ethical law of science is love of truth, and the priests 
of true science, though liable to error, will neverlie. But the period 
since 1789 has been not inaptly termed an age of lies, and hence 
« the noble French nation lies stretched on a bed of severe though 
not hopeless disease.” Her historians have inoculated her with a 

rofound untruthfulness, and in the word “ Chauvinisme” the 
French have invented a name for the monomania under which the 
labour of considering themselves the first nation in the world. 
What Lamartine’s mendacious History of the Gironde did for the 
first half of the French Revolution, the historical works of Thiers 
have done for the second, and the writings of Michelet and Louis 
Blanc have a similar tendency. Against this systematic falsification 
of history and of the moral standard, men of the most various 
parties—like Tocqueville. Prevost-Puradul, and Thierry—have 


vainly $ave France has indeed erected her self-worship into 
an infallible dogma, comprised in three articles; first, that the 
French nation is the noblest, and can never err; secondly, that 
it has an inalienable right to rule over German territory up to the 
Rhine ; thirdly, that the French army can never be beaten.. And 
accordingly, on the 18th of July, 1870, the French declaration of 
war against Germany “ fell like a ripe fruit from this upas-tree.” 

And it did not come alone. On the same day Rome, “the 
second metropolis of Latinism,” declared war against German 
science and German intellect. On that day 547 Roman bishops 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Pope. The lecturer remar: 
that witnesses of authority have shown this dogma to have 
been promulgated only to checkmate the Germans, and to serve 
as an antidote against inconvenient German investigations. He 
might have added that leading advocates of the dogma have 
admitted as much. Father Dalgairns, for instance, did but 
state the same thing in his own way when he said that the 
Church was compelled to choose between the infallibility of the 
Pope and the infallibility of the German professors, and there- 
fore chose the former. And the Roman, like the Parisian, 
declaration of war, was the result of an age of lies. For 
years past the Roman hierarchy had been sedulously engaged 
in disseminating throughout colleges and seminaries text-books 
full of misstatements and falsifications, and thus gaining over the 
rising generation of clergy to the cause of Papal absolutism. In 
Germany alone this system was not more than partially suc- 
cessful, and hence the urgent need for putting German science 
under anathema. The Jesuits had formulated a doctrine 
of intellectual obedience (saerificio dell’ inielletto), which 
was first directed against physical science, and resulted in total 
failure. Now the science of history is attacked, and the inevitable. 
consequence of success would be universal scepticism. But Rome 
is fully bent on the conflict; at her dictation the German bishops 
have formally complained to the Emperor of the “inharmonious 
progress” of science in the German Universities, which the Jesuit 
Civilta Cattolica had already designated as “ossa, non pur aride, 
ma fetenti, tanto é il puzzo che n’ esce di dottrine corrompitrici e 
pestiferi.” But history was never better able than in the present 
age to meet the attack, for never was there more perfect harmony 
as to the principles of the science, or more general agreement. 
about the facts. This the lecturer proceeded to illustrate by a 
striking sketch of the political development of the German nation, 
which had now reached its legitimate culmination in the esta- 
blishment of the Empire. But that Empire means a federation, 
not a tyranny. The Germans are a people of peoples, and their 
Kaiser is no French or Roman Cesar, no Slavonic Czar or 
Byzantine Basileus, but the head of independent Kings and 
princes. There must be no attempt at centralization—no Paris, 
where all the vital elements of the nation are concentrated in a 
single point, and to which the whole country is subjected, while it 
serves at the same time as a common high school for the refine- 
ments of sensuality. Itis the duty and interest of the restored 
Empire to maintain fraternal relations with Austria, and with all 
the surrounding countries, and it is their interest also. 

And here the lecturer came to the question which naturally 
arose out of the application of the inquiry to University education ; 
“ What branches of study have received a new impulse from 
late events?” After noticing their obvious bearing on history, 
as also on philosophy, “ which occupies among the sciences the 
same mediating and international position as is held by Germany 
among the nations of the world,” he pointed out that German 
theology is above all favoured by the new order of things. That 
is a science which both among Catholics and Protestants has 
much to learn and much to forget. Since the great division of the 
sixteenth century its chief task has been polemical ; but henceforth 
it should change a polemic for a peace-making tendency. Patriots, 
he said, have long lamented her religious disunion as the principal 
impediment to the unification of Germany, and till that gulf is 
bridged over the new Empire will remain an unfinished edifice. 
Nor is the question simply a national one. It concerns the Christian 
as much as the patriot. And throughout Europe there is a grow- 
ing desire felt for the reunion of the separated Churches. But 
there is a double reason why the work has a primary claim on 
German theologians. In most countries of Europe the Reforma- 
tion either eventually triumphed or was finally suppressed; in 
Germany the result was a drawn battle, and from that day to this 
the two confessions have existed side by side on equal terms, but 
their internal difference has been a bar to national unity. And, 
moreover, it was there that the division had its source. The country 
where the quarrel originated should be the first to bring about a 
reconciliation. And the fearless spirit of honest and patient inquiry 
which has characterized German science, historical and theological, 
offers the best pledge for a favourable result. The oid maxim, 
noblesse oblige, applies to nations as well as to individuals. With 
her growing power the obligations of Germany to mankind are 
also multiplied. And a further ground for the urgency of this 
work of religious reconciliation is found in the circumstance of 
modern navigation having opened up every part of the globe. 
Above two-thirds of the human race—more than eight hundred 
millions of human beings—have still to be gained for Christianity- 
and European civilization, and they too ought to profit by the 

ower and prestige of the new German Empire. On the other 
fiand, individuals must not forget the moral duties of ever- 
increasing importance which await the man of culture, who is 
bound to labour to the utmost within his own sphere, however 
limited it may be, to promote the social elevation of the people, 
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ile endeavouring to gain and rve for himself that purity 
bs heart which is the best etnqesdt against intellectual sloth. 
We have only been able to glance at’ the leading seme of 

‘an address every word of which, we may be sure, the 
known character of the author, was deliberately weighed, and 
‘will repay attentive perusal. And it says much, not only for the 
lofty independence and broad sympathies of the speaker, which 
ould hardly have been doubtful, but for the calm and moderate 
temper of those whom he that at a period of great 
religious and political excitement such words should have been 

ublicly spoken, and received with enthusiastic applause by a 

ighly-cultivated and, we may add, fairly representative audience 
of German statesmen and scholars. As to the precise A ged 
ment of praise and blame in the — and events of the late war, 
there will necessarily be considerable differences of opinion ne 
observers from without, nor will all be agreed as to the nature an 
prospects of the new Empire. But events, as well during as after 
the war, have too abundantly justified the lecturer’s criticism 
on the demoralization of France, and we cannot doubt that he has 
put his finger on the sore place in exposing that system of false 
and feeble self-flattery which has done so much to turn a great 
nation into avast Mutual Admiration Society, while it finds its 
ecclesiastical counterpart in the system of pious frauds which cul- 
minated in the Vatican decrees, and gained for the Assembly 
itself the unenviable designation of a Synod of nfs ae Those 
who wish well to the future of Germany and of Christianity can 
hardly form a better aspiration for either than that Dr. Déllinger’s 
spirit and temper may be largely shared by his countrymen. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE ON EDUCATION. 


i Scotland met with scanty recognition during the past 
Session, it has been more than made up to her during 
the Recess. She has listened to the platform utterances of 
many of her members who were not so fortunate as to gain a 
hearing within the walls of the House of Commons. She is at 
this moment enjoying the excitement of an election contest 
between two men of the same party, neither of whom is unversed 
in the strategics of electioneering. And she has been privileged 
to hear and criticize the speeches of four not unimportant mem- 
bers of the Government—the Prime Minister, the Home Secre- 
tary, the Under-Secre for India, and the Lord Advocate. 
These four eminent men have each had their say before crowded 
assemblages of appreciative Scotchmen, and their addresses have, 
through the newspapers, been freely considered and discussed, not 
in Scotland only, but throughout thekingdom. A family likeness, 
as is becoming, pervaded all four, at least in the commencement. 
They all sang pseans over the labours of the Administration 
since it came into office, and then delivered their souls upon the 
work of their departments. mit in piscem mulier formosa 
superne. The disestablishment of the Irish Church, the settle- 
ment of the Land question, the establishment of English education, 
the abolition of purchase, the preservation of peaceful relations 
during the late war, the termination of the Alabama controversy, 
these were beautiful topics, and full of comfort. But with them 
the lovely woman fades away, and the scaly continuations take 
her place. Mr. Gladstone on his Scottish blood, Mr. Bruce on his 
efforts to propagate a Licensing Bill, Mr. Grant Duff on the 
“Cobden legacy,” and the Lord Advocate on “the religious 
difficulty in Scotland,” excellent as 4 all are on each topic, are 
much less easy to understand, and much less interesting to read, 
than when they are singing Jo triumphe in the Elgin burghs or 
at Pollockshaws. 

Scotch education was the main theme of the Lord Advocate’s 
address. He promised that the long-looked-for Bill would be 
the second measure of the Session, and that, so far as it lay with 
the Government, every effort would be made to pass it into law. 
He indicated that the Bill of next Session would be similar to the 
one which he introduced last Session; the only difference—by no 
means immaterial—being that, whereas last year’s Bill contained 
only the permissive-compulsory clauses of the English Act, the 
new Bill would make compulsion universal and imperative. 

On the religious question Scotch public opinion is more com- 
pletely in solution than it has been since the commencement of 
the education controversy five-and-twenty years ago. It has be- 
come curiously involved with a question of ecclesiastical polity, 
old enough in the history of the Presbyterian Church, but com- 
paratively new in England—the question, namely, of Church 
patronage. The Presbyteriansin Scotland amount to some eighty- 
six per cent. of the population. Various schisms, all of which can 
be traced to this question of patronage, have divided them 
into three bodies—Kstablished, Free, and United Presbyterian 
Churches. These three bodies, full of enmity to each other 
on all other points, are at one on two subjects—their love of the 
Shorter Catechism, and their hatred of Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians. A movement, however, is going on in those 
bodies towards union, which seems destined to end in more hope- 
less disunion than exists at present. The question of patronage 
* has again come to the front. A large majority of the Established 
Church think it expedient for the well-being, and indeed the very 
existence, of their body as an Establishment, that private and 
Crown patronage should be abolished ; and with them a pious, if 
fanatical, detachment of the Free Church, gazing down from the 
i of poverty upon the promised land rich in the preferments 


of the Church, incline to throw in their lot; while the wealthier 


and more sober-minded majority are turning towards the resolute 


arms of the United Presbyterians. The education question is 
taken up by the former sections, and is being cunningly used as a 
machine to weld together the anti-pa men of the two 
Churches. A Society calling itself the “ Scottish Educational 
Association ” has been formed, and has sent out the more eloquent 
of its orators to stump the principal towns of Scotland during 
the recess, and try—but so far vainly—to arouse some patriotic 
feeling by singing aloud the praises of each other, and of 
Scotland, and the Shorter Catechism, and the Scottish 
Thistle, and John Knox, and Sir William Wallace, and 
denouncing the conduct of the Government towards Seotland 
Steer they say is worse than any Government since the days of 

lingbroke) and the tyranny of England. The nominal objects 
of the Society are—to secure by Act of Parliament (1) the teach- 
ing of religion according to “use and wont”; (2) Scottish 
management for Scottish schools; (3) the proper training, re- 
muneration, and “ status” of the Scottish schoolmaster.’ The first 
branch of this programme means, when translated into English, 
that a statute shall be passed enacting that the Shorter Catechism 
shall be taught without a conscience clause in all State-aided 
schools, and that Episcopalian and Roman Catholic schools shall be 
starved or stamped out of existence. The second means “ Home 
Rule” in matters educational. It includes the absorption of a 
quarter of a million a year by an irresponsible Scotch Board 
sitting in Edinburgh, and dispensing public money at its own 
sweet will—the establishment, in short, in Scotland of the Irish 
Board system with all the evils and none of the safeguards. The 
third means an Act of Parliament to give every Scotch school- 
master a house and a garden, sol. to 100/. a year of salary, besides 
his fees and grant, fixity of tenure in his office, and ‘ status,” 
What “status” means we donot know. Perhaps it is Scotch for 
social position, and it may, for anything we know to the con- 
trary, include armorial bearings for all the teachers, precedency 
for their wives, and statutory invitations to dinner with the chief 
magistrates in the towns, and the “ value-rented heritors ”—what- 
ever they may be—in the country. It would appear unusual to 
include such things in an English Act of Parliament, but Scotch- 
men have always pampered their schoolmasters, and Scotch Acts 
of Parliament are peculiar. 

The programme, however, whether in Scotch or English, is v 
useful in the welding process, ‘Use and wont” being Sinected 
against Prelatists and Papists, draws together all the more fanati- 
cal of the Presbyterians. Scottish management eaptivates the 
Home Rule patriots who are opposed to English interference in 
Scotch schools, and all who may hope for place or influence in a 
Scotch Board. That vague and indefinable “status” is an irre- 
sistible bait to the irrepressible teachers of youth. And the hope 
of defeating any ucation Bill introduced by the present 
Government brings together the residuum of the Conservative 
party in Scotland who are not already hooked by the 
anti-patronage programme. The Bill of last Session was not 
to their liking. The Squires have always looked upon the parish 
schools as private preserves belonging to their party, and any inter- 
ference with them as an invasion of the rights of property. These 
schools are supported by rates levied equally upon landed pro- 
prietors and ear tenants, but the tenants have no voice in the 
management. The minister of the parish, who pays no rate, is 
always the leading, and generally the only active, manager, and the 
teacher, being appointed by him, is invariably a member of the 
Established Church. The Bill a to break up this monopoly 
and to open the management to all who pay, and to relieve the 
— minister of the burden of managing and appointing, unless 

e was elected by the ratepayers like any other man. The landed 
interest object to this proposal, and call it “ godless” ; but, seeing 
that opposition on this ground is hopeless, they join the “ Educa- 
tional Association” on the three heads of their programme, and 
encourage them to put forward the attractive wares (the Cate- 
chism, the Scotch Board, and “ status”) in the window, while 
they keep the real substantial business (the exclusive manage- 
ment of the parish schools) in the back — 

The Lord Advocate gathered himself together, and went 
straight at the programme, taking the parish schools in his stride, 
and leaving Sir William Wallace and the Scottish Thistle for an- 
other occasion. Management and status he cleared without much 
difficulty, going in and out as if they were a double post and rail. 
But the religious question was a poser, and, wisely or unwisely the 
result alone will show, he decided to go round by a gap. He re- 
garded it, he said, as a question of the first im nee, and that 
in every view of it—whether religious, educational, or political. 
ae matter that he wanted to be taught was sufficiently 
péain 

Weare all agreed [he said, amid the acclamations of his audience], we are 
all agreed, I trust and firmly believe, that a child without instruction in reli- 
gion, without the knowledge that there is a God above him, and around 

im, closer to him than breathing, nearer thun hands and feet, about all his 
paths, spying out all his ways, knowing all his thoughts long before, and to 
whom, this life ended, his spirit must return to give account of the deeds 
done in the body—I say I trust and believe that we are all agreed that, 
without this knowledge a child is not educated, even elementarily, in such a_ 
for his duties in the world in any station, however 

um 
But the difficulty was in the manner of teaching it. Three plans 
had been proposed—the Denominational, the Presbyterian (or 
“use and wont”), and the Secular. The Denominational system 
he rejected because it must be voluntary, and never could be 


national, and under it there was, and always would be, many schools 
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where none were wanted, and no schools where man 
The Presbyterian plan he rejected because it con 
to carry it. Teaching of religion in the public schools has never 
been prescribed in Scotland by an Act of Parliament, or by any 
law whatsoever, and the time has gone by when Parliament could 
be asked to sanction the application of public money for in- 
struction in a particular form of religion, even the Presbyterian, 
to the exclusion of any other, The secular plan, by which he 
meant the proposal to “make common cause against that igno- 
rance which is the common enemy, and leave the teaching of reli- 
gion to the parents, the churches, to pious individuals or 
associations of pious individuals who may provide it for them,” 
he rejected also. Sympathizing with this plan, like many of 
is countrymen “I am constrained,” he said, “by that deference 
which is only becoming on my part by what I believe to be the 
revailing opinion of the people of Scotland, for whom it is my 
uty to.attempt to legislate effectively on this matter, to decline 
to attempt to legislate according to these views.” All these pro- 
erg therefore are rejected. The fence was too stiff all along the 
eld, but he found a gapin the corner. The schools shall be national 
and in no sense Denominational, and in them instruction in reli- 
ion shall “neither be prescribed nor proscribed.” The School 
ards are to regulate the branches of instruction to be taught in 
the schools under their management, and it will be for them to 
decide whether any, and if so what, religion shall be taught. The 
battle of the Denominations will be fought out in every parish and 
burgh. But it will not rage fiercely. Where 86 per cent. of the 
whole population are Presbyterian, it is pretty certain that Presby- 
terianism will have very much its own way. In Ireland 80 per 
cent. of the population are Roman Catholic, and there Roman 
Catholicism will have very much its own way when what is law 
in England and Scotland comes to be law in Ireland. Whether 
this is for the good of the United Kingdom or not the Govern- 
ment of which Mr. Young is a member will have to judge. It is 
certainly hard on the minority, whose claims, whatever may be 
their value, ought not to be appraised by the rough process of 
counting heads. 


were wanted. 
be impossible 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


N a former article we treated of the Italian schools; we now 
turn to Spanish, German, Flemish, and Dutch pictures. The 
Spanish school is this year rather weak, notwithstanding some not 
unimportant works of El Greco, Zurbaran, Murillo, end ‘Velasquez. 
El Greco’s portrait of his daughter (112) is interesting in many 
ways. The work comes from the collection of Sir William Stir- 
ling-Maxwell, author of Annals of the Artists of Spain, and is 
therefore well accredited. El Greco, architect, sculptor, and 
painter, a Greek by birth, as his pseudonym implies, has been de- 
scribed as “ an artist who alternated between reason and delirium, 
and displayed his great genius only at lucid intervals.” He was 
best when he condescended to emulate Titian. We have seen 
eleven of his pictures in the Madrid Gallery, mostly portraits; his 
style is apt to be wooden and mechanical. The painter has de- 
lineated his own fine Hellenic features; the hands and face are 
expressly of the esthetic type; evidently the man was designed by 
nature for noble work. El Greco’s beautiful daughter, now before 
us, appears also in the great altar-piece of Toledo; the portrait 
justities the eloquent words of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell in 
the “ Annals ” :— 

She is painted in the prime of life and loveliness ; her dark eyes and rich 
complexion are finely set off by the white-furred mantle drawn over her 
head; and her countenance, in depicting which her fond father has put forth 
all his skill, is one of the most beautiful that death ever dimmed, and that 
the pencil ever rescued from the grave, 

Zurbaran, called sometimes the Spanish Caravaggio, was great 
in monks ; he painted a friar with as much gusto as Raffaelle a 
Madonna, Titian a Venetian noble, or Vandyck an English gentle- 
man. But “St. Francis at his Devotions” (g3) is unworthy of 
the master; the head, poor in quality, would probably be 
seen, on close inspection, to have been repainted; the rough 
brown robe alone, broad as a sack, and worn into holes, bespeaks 
the artist’s mastery. Passing on to the highest genius in Spanish 
art, we have once more to complain of the catalogue. Two re- 
markable examples of Velasquez, lent by Sir Richard Wallace, are 
thus curtly described :—“ A Spanish Infanta” (75), and “ Por- 
trait of the Infanta” (142). Both these pictures were in the 
Manchester Art Treasures; the first (75) is not known as 
an Infanta at all, “but simply as a Lady with a Fan”; 
the last (142) is one of the artist’s many portraits of 
the boy Don Carlos, Prince of Asturias, son of Philip IV. This 
is the little fellow familiar to every one who has the slightest 
uaintance with the picture galleries of Europe, often repre- 
sented full tilt on a pony, sometimes in shooting costume with a 
dog, or again, as in the portrait before us, with biton and sword, 
standing, solemn and stiff, after true Spanish fashion. The 
icture is marked by masterly sketchiness, and we may observe 
ow completely the figure is rounded in relief, without being de- 
tached from the background. Reynolds, it will be remembered, 
objects to portraits wherein the spectator seems to be invited to 
walk all round the figure; the old masters were too compact in 
composition to allow of much vacant space for walking or 
i Next to Velasquez, the great master of Castile, na- 
turally comes Murillo, chief of the school of Andalusia. One 
picture only of this popular painter needs notice; a fine ex- 
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ample of a favourite subject, formerly in the Augustine con- 
vent at Seville, “ St: Thomas of Villanueva dispensing Alms at 
the Door of his Cathedral” (98). This important picture, of 
which there are several replicas with variations, is much 
darkened and obscured, but it serves as a memorable example 
of the artist’s semi-secular subjects. The contrast between the 
Saint and the ragged and dirty applicants crowding around for 
charity is well conceived. The pale and venerable countenance 
of St. Thomas, it is said, inspired love and confidence, and 
accorded well with the office of ps and bishop of souls. The 
dirt obtrusively shown on the beggars’ feet might with advantage 
have been left out; a like vulgar naturalism in the famous beggar 
boys at Dulwich is stigmatized by Mr. Ruskin as “ foulness.” 


The early German and Flemish schools are present in a few 
small but interesting works by Van der Goes, Van Orley, Mabuse, 
Van Eyck, Lucas van Leyden, and Quintin Matsys. It is worth 
while to notice how the four first-named of these painters use 
Gothic architecture as an encircling accessory to their figure 
compositions, and how well the pointed arch, the clustered column, 
the perspective of nave and choir, lend themselves to visions of 
saints and flights of angels. The architecture introduced into a 
— often serves as an index tu date, locality, and school. 

Ve may add that we generally look with misgiving upon an 
Renaissance intrusions into pictures which belong to lands nort 
of the Alps. Painters are known to take liberties with archi- 
tecture, partly because of the temptation to rear, by the easy 
means of the brush, structures which could not stand else- 
where than on canvas. The architectural backgrounds of Van Eyck, 
which we recall in Munich and elsewhere, are wrought, however, 
with exceptional fidelity ; indeed, early masters generally, whether 
Northern or Italian, seldom falsify facts, Early schools for the most 
part do not seek for a beauty which is incompatible with truth, 
though imagination and the sense of the supernatural had full 
sway. In “A Legend of the Madonna” (222), by Van Orley, 
angels mingle among arches and columns, and minister to the 
Madonna. And again, in another charming composition, “The 
Virgin and Child; Angels on either side” (221), by Van der Goes, 
the winged messengers from the world of spirits are poised, bird-like, 
mid air, without fear of fall. Artists in the olden time had learnt 
the secret of being true to the imagination while they contravened 
the physical laws of nature. In one or two of the compositions 
before us we see how architectural backgrounds and surroundings 
give to the enclosed or canopied figure balanced symmetry and 
statuesque dignity. In that exquisite little gem, highly finished asa 
miniature, “ A Virgin and Child” (234), by Van Eyck, the figures 
are brought into truest relation with the Gothic adjuncts, so that 
the composition becomes one and indivisible. Another instance of 
analogous treatment, “ A Virgin and Child undera Canopy ” (229), 
by Mabuse, introduces a later, freer, and less pure style, German 
Gothic such as we meet with in shrines and canopies of Nurem- 
berg. It might be interesting further to work out the relation 
subsisting between Gothic architecture and the early pictorial 
schools of the North; Gothic sculpture would of course come in 
as a connecting link, and the general argument might receive 
further elucidation through French, German, and English ivories, 
wherein Gothic details are plentifully found. The present exhi- 
bition naturally affords fuller illustration of the Renaissance side 
of the question; but the close connexion between architecture, 
sculpture, and painting under the Italian Renaissance is almost too 
well known to need elucidation. 


A curious but eminently characteristic example of that strange, 
fantastic man who forsook the blacksmith’s anvil for the painter's 
easel is “The Call of Levi” (239). This is a picture which 
would have greatly delighted the J:nglish pre-Ratlaelites in the 
time of their first love, when they put off beauty for ugliness, the 
garment of joy for sackcloth, and, turning aside from flesh and 
blood, clung tenderly to skin and bones. We have sometimes re- 
gretted that Quintin Matsys did not remain a blacksmith to the 
end of his days, yet we cannot but be grateful to the painter 
who has given us the magnificent “ Descent from the Cross,” 
now in the Antwerp Museum. “The Call of Levi” 
here before us belongs less to the sacred than to the 
secular division of this painter's art; the low type given 
to the Christ sinks the work irremediably; the money- 
changing, customs-taking properties in the shop rank the com- 
position with the famous ‘‘ Misers.” The technical qualities of 
this curious panel are by no means admirable; it is said that 
Quintin had a son Jan, who worked out and multiplied the old 
man’s designs. Lucas van Leyden, the contemporary of Matsys, 
is better known by his numerous engravings than by his some- 
what scarce pictures. Well accredited, as coming from the choice 
collection of Mr. Thomas Paring, is a composition severe in style, 
serious in purpose, yet abounding in almost decorative detail—the 
“ Legend of St. Giles and the Wounded Hart” (224). St. Giles, 
St. Hubert, and St. Eustace are in legendary art severally associ- 
ated with the chase. St. Giles, who alone remains in our 
Calendar, is the patron of cripples; hence the name “St. Giles, 
Cripplegate.” The whole legend could not be more compactly or . 
prettily told than in the picture exhibited. The Saint is seated in 
a rocky country nigh to his hermitage, and at his feet falls the 
arrow-stricken hind that furnished him with milk. The timid 
creature seeks shelter from the huntsmen, and thus the King of 
France in his pursuit of the hart discovers the Saint. The theme 
is handled earnestly and lovingly; flowers tenderly painted in the 
foreground, as in Italian pictures of the same period, symbolize 
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« life like that of the lilies of the field, without care for the 


orrow. 
m™ Nine pictures by Holbein, some among the finest portraits ever 
inted, have a right to more we can spare. We 
in with the mention of one of the artist’s general subjects, 
“Noli me tangere ” (225), from Hampton Court, and once, as the 
number on the panel testifies, in the collection of Charles I. It 
evidently is an early work, belonging to the period wher Holbein 
was jack of all trades in Basle. In technique the greater part of 
the picture is simply vile, yet the figure of the Magdalen has 
d dramatic movement. Holbein, in common with his con- 
temporaries, was the skilled craftsman ready for any work which 


fortune might fling in his way—altar painting, glass design- 
ing, portrait painting. That we in England know Holbein, as we | 
do Vandyck, chiefly through portraits, is because the art trade of | 
England has always taken that direction. But we have reason to 


be proud of our portraits ; never was a face more faithfully or un- 
flinchingly painted than that of Lady Butts (94); how shrewd is 
the eye, how decisive the nostrils, how firm and resolute the 
mouth! The panel, too, in its outlying surface and inlying tissues, 
is all but intact; whereas the companion portrait of “Sir William 
Butts” (96) has suffered grievously from repairs which are as 
obnoxious as the overcoatings of a plasterer. Mr. Wornum, in his 
volume on Holbein, throws doubts on the “Portrait of John Reski- 
meer, 2 Cornish Gentleman ” (213), from Hampton Court; also on 
the “ Portrait of Dr. Thomas Linacre, Physician to Henry VII. and 
Henry VIIL.” (214). The same conscientious critic discriminates 
wisely as to the “ Portrait of Warham, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury” (82). The picture appears to us angular and scratchy, dry 
and colourless ; a replica, in some points superior, is in the Louvre. 
Mr. Wornum mentions the Archbishop’s portrait as “ one of the 
first of importance painted in this country, and a remarkable 
cimen of the painter’s powers.” Mr. Millais, R.A., contributes 
“A Portrait” (52), which was well spoken of in the Holbein 
Exhibition of Dresden. “Sir Henry Guildford” (138), a well- 
known head from Windsor, is one of the master’s most individual 
and incisive heads. The works we have enumerated once more 
declare Holbein to be the most literal, whilst the least imaginative, 
of painters, Accordingly, as historic records, we trust these tran- 
scripts as we should trust photographs. 
he art of Vandyck, as compared with the art of Holbein, was 
that of the courtier and sycophant. Blutf King Hal may be taken 
as the type of the one, while the more elegant figure and ssthetic 
features of King Charles are indicative of the other. Vandyck 
made nature bend to his pre-ordained lines of grace. Hogarth’s 
line of beauty, whereof Vandyck might be supposed to have had 
prevision, is generally to be traced in his compositions; the pose 
of his elegantly formed hands, drooping as if the sitter’s 
soul were languishing, is often the keynote to the entire 
rtrait. Thirty-two works by this painter afford a pretty 
ull summary of his art; the ayy | series of s 
sketches in monochrome, contributed by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
show into what monotony the artist’s mannerism degenerated, yet 
they are marked by his usual “ delicate precision of drawing, nice 
discrimination of character, and grace of action.” These small 
heads in brown chiaroscuro, having been put into the hands of the 
best engravers in the Netherlands, were published with etchings 
executed by Vandyck himself. From Windsor Castle comes one 
of the most delicate, silvery, and painstaking of the artist’s works, 
the “ Portrait of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I.” (99). 
Observe the light touch of the pencil in the play of the hair, the 
tenderness of the greys passing with nice distinction from face to 
neck, from pearls to satin. In the way of full-lengths there are no 
finer examples than the portraits of M. Philippe le Roy and his 
wife (128-134), contributed by Sir Richard Wallace. For 
stately bearing, for style which reconciles artifice with simplicity, 
these noble figures are without rival. Here we see in the classic 
column and the ponderous curtain the pomp and cigcumstance 
which, as we have shown, the Renaissance brought into the 
pictorial arts. The lady’s dress might be a lesson to Mr. Buckner 
and other painters of millinery; the true artist knows the point 
at which to stop short of extravagance. These two magnificent 
portraits were purchased in 1850 by the late Marquis of Hertford, 
at the sale of the King of Holland’s collection, for the considerable 
sum of 5,300/. That such well-known works should involve a 
ridiculous blunder in the Catalogue shows that Royal Acade- 
micians are not always well-read men, even in their own profession. 
Some savant of Burlington House, blessed with the knowledge of 
a little French, read “M. Philippe le Roy ” as nothing less than 
King Philip ; accordingly the companion picture is entered in the 
Catalogue as the “ Portrait of the Queen of Philippe le Roi.” 
The compilers of this guide-book might have saved themselves 
from being laughed at if they had taken the trouble to turn over 
the pases of Dr. Waagen, or even of some schoolboy’s handbook. 
The Dutch pictures comprise a dubious “ Portrait of Rem- 
brandt’s Mother” (68); “A Lady” (148), sumptuous in satin, 
by Terburg; “La belle Limonadiére” (190), another case of 
immering satin by Netscher; “ A Cavalier and Female with a 
Tankard ” (194), a panel sharp and sparkling in touch, by Mieris ; 
also “A Young Man Robbed of his Watch,” a sly satire on the 
times, showing a finish and refinement not usual with Steen. 
ed persons who may have a love for Teniers are kindly fur- 
ished with works which will gratify their tastes. A pleasing 
example of what may be termed the Italianized Dutch style is a 
“ Landscape,” Fa Asselyn, Lovely for light and for liquid 
water is “ The River” (147), a scene which we may be sure 


warmed the heart of bucolic Cuyp. We must also mention, as 
very fine in quality, a large tree study (180), by Hobbema; “A 
Ruined Arch, with Trees” (89), and “A Ruin on a River Bank” 
(184), both by Ruysdael. But the pride of the collection is the 
famous Rainbow Landscape” (125). We might here 
that Rubens determined to outdo Titian. With impetuous 
indifferent to detail, he sweeps across his vast canvas golden field, 
and shadowy tree, and blue horizon, ing and illumining the 
sky with the bow which brings the composition ther. The 
audacity of genius, or what some might call the triumph of art 
over nature, was never more conspicuous than in this masterpiece. 
In a future article we shall speak of the English school. 


REVIEWS. 


PHILLIPS’S GEOLOGY OF OXFORD.* 


I ty no department of physics can the scheme of scientific study 
incorporated of late years with the Oxford course be said to 
have taken more vigorous root, or to have brought forth fruit of 
greater promise, than in that of geology. Fortunate, or we should 
rather say judicious, in the choice of a successor to the chair 
vacated by Buckland, Oxford has shown herself to possess amo 
her rising minds a fund of sympathy and a growing taste for that 
branch of study such as to second and give practical effect to the 
energy and abilities brought by the Professor to his task. Courses 
of lectures admirable for their clearness and vivacity found a 
supplement even more stimulating perhaps to the zeal, and leaving 
a deeper impress on the minds of his class, in the series of excur- 
sions planned by Professor Phillips during i pe periods of 
the year, bringing the student face to face with nature in her 
structural aspects, and enabling him to verify and grasp by direct 
contact. with phenomena the generalizations or inferences of the 
class-room. Hand in hand teacher and pupil have thus sought at 
the fountain-head of nature herself the secrets of her progressive 
stages of growth. Excursions of this kind have, we doubt not, 
though the writer has not expressly said so, contributed in no 
slight degree to the full and exhaustive accumulation of mate- 
rials which makes the volume before us as complete a monograph 
of the physical features of a single district as the literature of 
scientific exploration has to show. 

Nor is the interest attaching to the subject of that merely 
local character which the title of the work might at first 
sight suggest. The geology of Oxford and the Thames Valley 
has, as Professor Phillips begins by explaining, a remarkable 
bearing upon the widest problems of the science. The history 
of that part of the earth’s surface now occupied by the Valley” 
of the Thames comprises the whole period of geological time, 
from the oldest rocks of sedimentary formation to the latest 
pre-historic alluvium. In no district of such moderate extent 
can so large a series of persistent marine life be placed in sure 
co-ordination with physical conditions of land and sea through 
so long a range of continuous time. The museums of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, of which Professor Phillips gives a slight prelimi- 
nary sketch, have lent their valuable aid to fhe preparation of the 
present volume, and to the illustration of every branch of the 
subject. Among these is the oldest collection ever formed in 
the British Isles for the illustration of natural history, antiquities, 
and geology. seoae P arma! known by the name of Ashmole, 
its donor and second founder, the nucleus of this museum was 
formed by the Tradescants, father and son. In later years the 
labours of Buckland, Strickland, Acland, and Rolleston have had 
for their result an almost unrivalled wealth of organic remains as 
well in the department of comparative anatomy as in that of fossil 
geology. Foremost among the treasures of Oxford is the great series 
of reptilian bones from the oolites. It is by the high and almost 
continuous oolite range of the Cotswolds that what may be called 
in a limited sense the natural district round Oxford, including the 
branches of the upper Thames, is bounded to the west and north, 
as well as by the almost equally lofty cretaceous strata to the 
south and south-west. Oxford, though not quite, geographically 
speaking, in the centre of this district, is strictly so in relation to 
its geological distribution and structure. In a larger sense the 
district which is open to the Oxford student is extended by Pro- 
fessor Phillips to the whole range of the chalk from Wiltshire to 
Bedfordshire, with the river Kennet; and the vale of the 
Severn, with the picturesque chain of Malvern. His coloured 
geological map, supplemented by a series of vertical sec- 
tions, gives a clear idea of the striking arrangement which 
affords in the Malvern ridge a key to the whole mystery of 
Vs ocgen life. Oldest amongst all the rocks of Great Britain, 

ving probably contemporaneous groupsin the gneissic hills of the 
north-western Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides, the 
gneissic ridges of the Malvern Beacons, at once crystallized and 
laminated, uprear themselves amidst and through the surrounding 
strata. Of igneous origin and metamorphic in condition, these 
monuments of a primary age, separated by a line of fault on either 
side, have on their western face felspathic and hornblendic rocks 


of considerable variety, which by many persons, including Professor 
Phillips himself, were once thought to Son been erupted after the 


stratified Silurian beds were formed which now cover them in 
part. A longer examination has made this opinion no longer 


* Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By John Philli 
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tenable. It may be considered certain that the main portion of 
the lowest rocls in all the hills of the Malvern is of older 
date than any of the strata which rest uncomf them. 
The theory which has assigned the earliest of these stratified de- 

its to the Laurentian series of Canada is not indeed borne out by 
sufficient evidence, but there can be no hesitation in identifying 


them with the Cambrian strata of the next palzozoieage, followed as | the black shale of unmistakable relationship with the ‘ 


detail the several links of the chain of proof which he has in-- 
dicated in general terms at the outset of his argument. From. 


the oldest azoic or gneissic rocks, with their crystallized masses 
of quartzo-felspathic granite, hornblende or felspar, through the 
second or Cambrian age, with its first faint traces of life in 
a fossil fauna, possibly fucoid, followed by richer deposits in 

remadoe 


they are by the lower and upper Silurian, the old red'sandstone, the | or Upper Lingula flags, together with the earliest form of 
miaris and cornstones whiel precede the coal measures and Permian | trilobite, the Malvern rocks are shown to teach the simplest 


conglomerate. The middle space of the Oxford district is filled 
for the most part with mesozoic strata of great interest and variety, 
while tertiary deposits appear towards the southern border. The 
student has thus presented to him, within an area well nigh to be 
scanned from the watch-tower of the Worcester Beacon, an epi- 
tome of the whole series of changes which the surface of the earth 
has undergone from the dawn of geological time. 

The vale of Severn is shown by the accumulations of drift in its 
various hollows to have had its present general aspect in periods 
as far remote as when the pasar 5 rhinoceros, and hippopotamus 
roamed over the surface of Britain. Yet there is reason, 
Professor Phillips shows, to regard it as having been formed, in 


| Caradoc beds in South Wales and Shropshire. 


lessons in comparative geology. A gap occurs in the next stage,. 
owing to the absence of the rich fossiliferous strata classified 
as the Bala rocks in North Wales, and as the Llandeilo and 
In the later Silu- 
rian deposits closer analogies are to be traced. For the compound 
series following the old red sandstone and carboniferous strata, 
introducing totally new conditions, the term “ poikilitic ” has for 
thirty years been applied by Professor Phillips; and to it he with 
reason adheres, as expressive of its multifarious analogies or alli- 


' ances; although the later section has been separated by Sir R. 


great part at least, by excavation of the once more widely extended | 


strata; the hills of Bredon and Dumbleton having beenseparated from | 


the Cotswolds, and the lias stripped from the red marls which it 
once covered probably to the foot of the Malverns. He pictures to us 
the steep western escarpment of the breezy oolite chain, beaten by 
the rough Severn sea, before the elevation which raised the vale 
of Severn and Avon from 50 to 300 or 400 feet. To the east and 
south of the Cotswolds another area of elevation and depression 
is seen in the great system of Thames drainage. A special 
chapter is given by our author to the first of British rivers and 
its tributaries. Never has Tamesis or Isis been so minutely or 
exhaustively traced through its etymological or geographical 
windings to its “very head,” its affluents verified and measured, 
the strata which determine its course and qualify its waters 
mapped and analysed, and its history drawn out from the days 
of the Ceesars, through prehistoric, to British, classic, and modern 
times. On a general view of the country drained by the Thames, 
there appear three distinct ridges, alternating with hollows parallel 
to the ranges of out-cropping strata. First is the vale of Thames 
and Ray between the line of the Cotswolds to Edgehill, and that 
from Faringdon across Shotover to Brill; secondly, the vale of Ock 
and Thame, to the south of the latter range, and north of the line 
of Downs of Wilts, Berks, Oxon, and Herts ; beyond which the vale 
of Kennet and Thames forms the third and principal hollow, pro- 
longed into the great estuarian plain which reaches to the German 
Ocean. Though least conspicuous by its height, Shotover ridge 
presents a succession of insulated summits which have escaped the 
denuding influence of watery action everywhere else traceable over 
this region, still retaining its cap of iron sand and ochre above the 
Purbeck beds and Kimmeridge clay. To account for the peculiar 
configuration of land and water space, we have to fall back upon 
the condition of things which gave rise to the existing “ summits of 
drainage,” as Professor Phillips well designates the lines of high 
level or summit ridge from which rain falling vertically runs down 
to a valley on either side, in preference to such terms as either 
“watershed ” or “ water parting.” These lines were materially 
determined by the irregularities of the sea bed, as the land which 
ultimately formed the British island group rose by gradual eleva- 
tions. A series of maps is made to exhibit clearly the aspect of the 
country at successive periods, as affected by elevations trom 1,000 
to 500 and 250 feet above the sea. At the earliest of these periods 
nothing but the higher peaks of the Malvern Hills, Cleave, near 
Cheltenham, and Broadway, near Evesham, can haveappeared above 
the waste of waters, At 500 feet we have the aspect of things 
represented in our author's intermediate diagram—the Cotswolds 
as a broken series of digitated masses, the Thames basin confluent 
with the Avon of Wiltsand the Avonof Warwick ; aseries of islands 
branching out ina wide expanse of ocean, and more than half the 
area of the Oxford district still submerged ; no limit to the sea on the 
eastward ; islets of oolite near Oxford, straits of chalk near Pang- 
bourne, with other straits, especially on the Evenlode and the 
Cherwell, through which a communication is open to the great 
midland sea which reaches to the hills of Lincolnshire, Derby- 
shire, and Shropshire. At intervals, in the process of elevation, 
ice rafts in abundance may be conceived drifting southward by the 
straits of Evenlode and Cherwell, transplanting the red pebbles 
of Warwickshire to the vale of the Thames. When within 
250 feet of its present level, the valleys of the Severn and Thames 
are strictly demarked, that of the Thames a vast estuary with a 
sea loch up the Kennet vale. Lochs extend right and left up the 
Thame and the Ock. Straits are seen between the chalk hills of 
Chiltern and Lambourn, straits near Abingdon, and lochs again 
right and left up the Ray and the Thames. Under these con- 
ditions the Cotswold rivers may be conceived delivering abundant 
detritus, and forming gravel aud sand beds of great extent on the 
sides of the long loch of the upper Thames, while from the chalk 
hills considerable quantities of tlints would be collected on other 
parts of the shores. Followimg the retiring sea, rivers hollowed 
out their beds to their present configuration, sweeping away the 
deposits of an earlier age, or covering them with a fresh accumula- 
tion of matter. The various sub-vrial vicissitudes, gradually 
rather than by any cataclysmal violence, modified the features 
of the land, aud left their memorials in the rich profusion 
which the hand of seience is now outstretched to grasp. 

In a series of special chapters Professor Phillips draws out in 


.of the vertebral column, it would be no more than 42 feet. 


Murchison under the category of Permian, and the magnesian lime- 

stone of the series has, on the ground of its fossil contents, been 

assigned by our Professor himself to the carboniferous group. 

Between the coal and the Rheetic base of the lias the whole series of 
Permian, triassic, and Rhietic deposits may be treated as one great 

poikilitic series. The total thickness of these strata on the east of 

the Malvern ridge is estimated at 1,370 feet ; the deposition of a 

sea which washed the face of these cliffs, working up and laying a 
new bed of sandstones, marls, and conglomerates, the débris of the 

paleozoic rocks. The earliest member of this series has since the 

time of Murchison’s great exploration taken its name from the 

district which forms its most generic type, the ancient kingdom 

of Perm, in Russia. The necessity for the introduction of a term 

for the newly-discovered group between the new red and the lias, 

resting for its principal type upon the succession of fossil fauna 

in the series of the Rhetic Alps, led to the name of Rhetic 
being adopted for the shales, limestones, and clays below the lias 

and oolites. The Rheetic beds have in this country nothing like the 

richness in respect to forms of life which belongs to the grand 

series of oolite deposits. ‘That which is the most original and in- 

structive portion of Professor Phillips’s work is his description of 
the mighty forms which head this magnificent series — the 

Megalosaurus and Ceteosaurus. Owen had thirty years ago- 
drawn attention to the analogy of the first of these vast 

reptilians to birds of the type of the ostrich. The ileum of 
Megalosaurus in the Oxford Museum suggested by its shape to 

Professor Huxley a strong affinity with the pubis and ischium of 
the struthionide. Further avian points of structure have been 

demonstrated in the head, the vertical column, ribs, and limbs of 
Megalosaurus, of which excellent diagrams and measurements are 
given in the volume before us. We may picture to ourselves from 
Professor Phillips’s pages the general aspect of this great carni- 

vorous lizard some thirty feet in length, amphibious in habits, and 
capable of uprearing itself upon land, upon his strong yet not 
— hind legs, wading in the shallows or swimming by help of 
the tail. 

Of still more imposing dimensions was the giant Ceteosaurus, of 
whose remains the earliest specimens were found in the oolite of 
Chapelhouse, near Chipping-Norton, in 1825, and were at once 
assigned by Dr. Buckland to some yet undescribed reptile, larger 
than the iguanodon. Later discoveries of fragments were crowned 
in the year 1870 by the disinterment at Enslow Bridge of a 
mass of bones which have enabled nearly the whole skeleton of the 
Ceteosaurus to be constructed with the exception of the head. 
Professor Phillips’s chapter upon the subject, with its accompany- 
ing illustrations, forms the fullest account which has yet appeared 
of this mightiest representative of the group of Deinosauria or 
Ornithoskelida. In the absence of the head it must remain un-- 
certain in what specific member of the group we dre to recognize 
its nearest congener, and from thence deduce its missing elements of 
size or structure. Estimated by analogy with the existing crocodile, 
and with the scapula for a standard, the length of the Ceteosaurus 
would appear to be no less than 100 feet, though, judged by that 
If the 
monitor or iguana be taken as a standard, we may assign 60- 
or 70 feet as the length. Combining the two results, we may 
allow for a full-sized animal the length of 50 feet, justifying its- 
name as the “ whale-lizard.”” Standing probably 10 feet at its 
full height, and of a bull in proportion, this creature was doubt- 
less unmatched in magnitude and physical strength by any of the 
largest denizens of the mesozoic land or sea. Did it live in the 
sea, in fresh waters, or on land? and what was its diet? That it 
was fitted to live exclusively in water was at one time inferred 
from the biconcave character of the caudal vertebrae, as well as- 
from the sheer magnitude of the animal, which would allow it an. 
easier life while afloat than when moving with slow and painful 
steps along the ground. On the other hand, the articulation of 
the ends of the leg bones shows an adaptation to movement in 
definite directions, and in consequence to terrestrial walking, with 
which agrees the possession of large claws, and the hollowness of 
the long bones. On the whole, however, as Professor Phillips 
suggests, it was most probably of an amphibious habit, a 
marsh-loving or river-side animal, dwelling amid _filicine, 
cydaceous, und coniferous shrubs and trees, full of insects and 
small mammalia. Its diet, as inferred from the mutilated frag- 
ment of a tooth in the Oxford Museum, resembling in general. 
that of the iguanodon, appears to have been of a vegetable cha- 
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racter. The edge of this tooth is not serrated, but the strie of 
accretion are so arranged as to suggest that it may have been. The 
diagram (the size of nature) shows a sweep of the concave surface, 
similar to that of the iguanodon, and a c ding attenuation 
towards the edge. The truth of this conclusion has since been 
borne out, we learn from Nature, by the discovery in the Enslow 
Quarry of a tooth a tly young, nearly perfect in the crown, 
the serrations of which have been similarly worn away. In this 
interesting chapter, as throughout his book, Professor Phillips 
shows a grasp of facts and a mastery of the method of inductive 
reasoning which must make the work a valuable model for the 
geological student to follow. 


FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


_ immense increase in the quantity of historical literature 
produced in our days has been so unfavourable to its quality 
that it is with no common rise and pleasure that one finds a 
volume of collected articles whose intrinsic and permanent merits 
make them thoroughly worth reprinting. Those who write in 
periodicals, even when they happen to be men of real literary capa- 
city, are too apt to write in the consciousness that their work will 
be hastily read and soon forgotten, and the impression they make 
on the reader is that they do not care to put forth such powers of 
thought or of research as they may possess, but seek to please by a 
display of the superficial arts of style. It is far otherwise in the 
case of these Essays. Mr. Freeman strikes us as a man who 
eares so much for his subject and the enforcement of just views 
regarding it, that he addresses himself to the composition of an 
article for a monthly or quarterly with as much zeal and spirit as 
if it were a chapter of a regular history intended to take its place 
in libraries. He feels a more lively interest in the polities of the 
eleventh century than most of us do in the politics of the nine- 
teenth, and is as anxious to set people right about Waltheof, or Earl 
Simon, or the claims of Edward I. on Scotland, as Mr. Glad- 
stone is about his Irish policy, or our friends in the Spectator 
about their favourite Gambetta. With this intense desire to 
correct popular errors and prejudices on historical questions, he 
has perceived that there is a great public which cannot be 
reached through regular histories, but which may be reached, 
and have its errors and prejudices set right, by a succession of 
articles in reviews and magazines. To this work Mr. Freeman 
has set himself, and the perseverance with which he has reite- 
rated his views time after time, in article after article, is not 
more adniirable than the vigour and seriousness with which every 
article is marked. He puts as much force into his statement of 
a case, is as anxious to be accurate in his facts and sound in his 
judgments, to add something substantial to the knowledge of his 
readers, as if he had not written in the knowledge that the lapse 
of a month or two would consign his article to the upper shelves. 
In some respects, indeed, he seems to us, like Macaulay, to 
show to more advantage in detached articles than in a long con- 
tinuous history. Macaulay in his History of England, and Mr. 
Freeman in his History of the Norman Conquest, have often the 
air of being oppressed by the mass of their materials, and by the 
high standard of historical composition which they have set up 
for themselves. Both are apt to linger too long over compara- 
tively unimportant details, to comment too fully on the aspects 
of a situation, to exert their powers of description in a way 
which leaves too little to the reader’s imagination and makes 
too frequent a demand on his feelings. In their occasional pieces 
they work with a freer and bolder hand. They tell us not 
everything, but only what is striking and easily remembered; 
their style has a quicker and more varied movement. And 
both alike impress us the more by this, that a collection 
of articles gives a far stronger impression of the range and 
profundity of their knowledge than a long treatise upon the 
same subject cando. Mr. Freeman’s Essays do not, indeed, like 
Macaulay's, cover a wide field of literature and politics as well as 
of history, but in the domain of history proper they display not 
only a singularly full and accurate mastery of things ancient and 
modern as well as medieval, of things Continental as well as 
English, but a comprehensiveness of view, a power of interpreting 
each part by the light of all the rest, which is one of the rarest 
and highest of an historian’s gifts. 

The Essays included in this volume fall into three groups—those 
bearing on English history, those bearing on foreign European 
history, and two (the first and the last) of a more general kind. 
Although considerably different in merit and interest, all of them 
are well worth reading, and very agreeable to read, full of 
sound thinking, and evidently based on a careful investigation 
of facts. They are also excellent examples of true historical 
method —of the way to. gather facts, sift them, interpret 
them, generalize from them. And no clearer conception can 
be gained of what it is that constitutes a right and what a 
wrong method in historical inquiry than by comparing these 
Essays with the work, we will not say of such writers as Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, but even of men of some real literary skill, 
like Mr. Buckle, Mr. Lecky, or Mr. Kingsley. Being mostly 
criticisms of books, and rather comments on history than narra- 
tives, they swam 2% some little knowledge of the events and 
characters they deal with; but as Mr. I'reeman’s manner is 


* Historical Essays, By A. Freeman. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1871. 


ligible to an ordinarily well-read man, and often put an historical 
situation in a clearer light than one can find in any of the standard 
histories. We could have wished, however, that, as they are not 
printed i as they first appeared, Mr. Freeman had 
omitted some of his minor criticisms the books which 
occasioned the articles, just as these criticisms usually are. The 
article on St. Thomas of Canterbury, for instance, would be more 
Mr. ertson’s faults; and the admirable estimate of Charles the 
Bold’s character and position would lose nothing by ns out of 


object of an article is to demolish a book, as 

with Macaulay’s review of Croker’s Boswell and Robert Mont- 

oon: poems, iteis another affair; 
r. 


The most valuable, and we think also the most interesting, of 
the Essays are the six which deal with foreign medizval hi 
“The Holy Roman Empire,” “ The Franks and the Gauls,” “ 
Early Sieges of Paris,’ “Frederick the First King of Italy,” 
“The Emperor Frederick the Second,” and “ Charles the Bold 
There is a natural connexion between all these (a connexio? 
which would have been still more perfect if the author's welje 
known article on Ancient Greece ma Medizeval Italy, in Oxforg) 
Essays for 1857, had also been inserted), and, taken together 
they will do more to remove current misconceptions of medizvi 
history than any other book in the English language. They ougk? 
in particular to be prescribed to those vam hg le for whom 
especially (though not always in charity) Mr. Freeman seems 
to write—people who have drawn their notions from French 
books, and from those English followers of Auguste Comte who. 
seem more hopelessly belated than the French themselves. The 
central idea and purpose of these six Essays is to make cleat 
the relations to one another of the three great Continental races 
of the earlier middle ages—Italians, Germans, and French—and 
in particular to show what was the attitude of the Germanic 
Emperor to the King of France and the various Powers of 
Italy. The first of these purposes is carried out with excel- 
lent clearness and precision in the article entitled “The Franks. 
and the Gauls.” Mr. Freeman remarks very truly that the chief 
source of error is the amazing ignorance of historical geography 
which comes from our want or neglect of proper maps :— 

There is perhaps nothing which people in general find harder to master than. 
the science of historical geography. Few men indeed there are who fully 
realize the way in which nations have changed their places and countries. 
have changed their boundaries. We say “ ally realize,” because the facts. 
are continually known in a kind of way when there is no sort of living. 
realization of them. Almost everybody has heard, for instance, of the 
succession of “the Britons” and “the Saxons” in this island. A man knows 
in a kind of way that “ the Saxons” are his own forefathers, and that they 
drove “the Britons” into a corner, but he does not fully take in the fact 
that these “ Britons” and “Saxons” are simply Welshmen and English- 
men. . . . One cause of the evil is doubtless the want of proper historical. 
maps. Every household does not boast a copy of Spruner’s Hund Atlas. 
People are set to read the history of the worla with two sets of maps. One 
isto serve from Adam to Theodoric, or to Charles the Vifth—we are not 
quite sure which—the other, from Theodoric or Charles the Fifth to the 
year 1860. They sit down to read about John and Philip Augustus either 
with a map of Koman Gaul, or with a map of Napoleonic France. Now if 
you want to find the homes of the Twelve Peers of France, it is no light 
matter to do so when you have to choose between a map showing you only 
Gallia Lugdunensis and Germania Prima, and a map showing you only the 
departments of Gironde and of Ile and Vilaine. People read of the return 
of Richard Coeur de Lion from the East, and how he falls into the hands of 
the Duke of Austria, and is presently passed over into those of the “ Emperor 
of Germany.” ‘This Duke and this kmperor are persons not a little mys- 
terious to those whose only idea of “ Austria” is something which takes in. 
Venetia at the one end and Transylvania at the other. 


He is therefore very exact in following down from century to 
century the changes in the names of the various Frankish king- 
doms, and in the relations of the races which were comprised in 
them, showing how the boundaries of these kingdoms varied; how 
by degrees a French, that is a Gallo-Roman, nationality formed 
itself under the leadership of the Counts of Paris and their succes- 
sors the Kings of Francia Occidentalis; how these kings extended 
their power by annexing one after another the great fiefs which 
ad owned a merely nominal subjection to the Parisian Crown ; 
and how the modern kingdom of France was at last built up by 
the seizure of other territories, belonging some of them to the- 
Germanic, others to the B ian, kingdom. The details of 
this sketch are further worked out and illustrated in an article on. 
the early sieges of Paris, and in a review of Mr. Kirk’s Charles the 
Bold, specially valuable for the clearness with which it sets forth. 
the attitude of nascent Switzerland to the States upon its borders. 
To the other main object of these Essays, the explanation of the 
European position of the Germanic Emperors, three Essays are- 
devoted—one in which the general character of the Empire: is- 
described ; another containing an account of the life and reign of: 
Frederick Barbarossa; and a third reviewing Mr. Kington’s: 
History of the Emperor Frederick the Second, in which is given a 
very able and interesting, though slightly rated, estimate 0 
that extraordinary man. These three articles, like the threr 
before mentioned, should be read together, and it is rather: sur: 
prising that they are not so arranged in the book. 
Of the English articles the best, to our thinking, are those onthe 
continuity of English history and on St. Thomas of Canterbury 
and his biographers. former of these our author, who 


usually delights more in details than in generalities, draws in-out- 
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dine, but with a free and masterly pencil, a picture of those essen- 
tial features of the English Constitution and English political 
character which have remained substantially the same since the 
formation of the nation itself :— 

This continuity of English history from the very beginning is a point 
which cannot be too strongly insisted upon, but it is its special continuity 
from the thirteenth century onwards which forms the most instructive 
“part of the comparison between English history and the history of German 
cand France. At the time of the Norman Conquest, the many small] Teutonic 
P in Britain had grown into the one Teutonic kingdom of England, 
-tich in her barbaric greatness and barbaric freedom, with the germs, but a3 
-yet only the germs, of every institution which we most dearly prize. At 

the close of the thirteenth century we see the England with which we are 
still familiar, young indeed and tender, but still possessing more than the 
‘ the very things themselves, She has already King, Lords, and 
Commons. She has a King, mighty indeed and honoured, but who may 

neither ordain laws nor impose taxes against the will of his people. She 
has Lords with high hereditary powers, but Lords who are still only the 
“foremost rank of the people, whose children sink into the common mass of 
Englishmen, and into whose order any Englishman may be raised. She 
has a Commons still diffident in the exercise of new-born rights; but a 
Commons whose constitution and whose powers we have altered only by 

ual changes of detail; a Commons which, if it sometimes shrank from 
. questions of State, was at least resolved that no man should take their 
money without their leave. The Courts of Justice, the great offices of 
State, the chief features of local administration, have assumed or are rapidly 
assuming the form whose essential character they still retain. The struggle 
with Papal Rome has — begun; doctrines and ceremonies indeed 
remain as yet unchallenged, but statute after statute is to restrain 
the abuses of and exactions of the ever hateful Roman Court. The great 
middle class of England is rapidly forming a middle class not, as elsewhere, 
confined to a few great cities, but spread, in the form of a minor gentry 
and a wealthy yeomanry, over the whole face of the land. Villainage 
still exists, but both law and custom are paving the way for that gradual 
and silent extinction of it which, without any formal abolition of the 

status, left, three centuries later, not a legal villain among us. With 

exception, there was in theory equal law for all classes, and imper- 
fectly as the theory may have been carried out, it was at least far less 
imperfectly so than in any other kingdom. 

The article on St. Thomas is an excellent illustration of the way 
in which history has gained by what one may call the sympathetic 
method. No man desired more earnestly to be fair and candid 
than did Hallam, but there was an innate repugnance in him and 
all his friends to ecclesiasticism, a rig aps laudable in many 
ways, but which made it impossible for him to master and appre- 
ciate one whole side of medizval history. Mr. Freeman’s estimate 
of the famous Archbishop (an extremely subtle and ingenious piece 
of work) is not only fuirer, but incomparably more instructive, than 
what one could have had from a Whig of the good old type—fairer 
even, we venture to think, than the powerful narrative of Dean 
Milman, and in the main coincident with that of Dean Stanley, a 
writer to whose best qualities Mr. Freeman pays proper tribute, and 
who represents in a striking manner one form or line of the modern 

pathetic school. Historians of this school are exposed to two 
Sagem. One is a tendency to forget or ignore permanent moral dis- 
tinctions, to lose sight of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of acts in 
the attempt to enter into and make the best of the feelings of the 
actors—a tendency of which we have so many examples among 
living writers that none need be specially named. Mr. Freeman 
danger, that of partisanship, where his feelings of Engli 
triotism are at all oak “aa ing with oe and Harold 

e is much more the advocate than the judge, and in the 
essay which deals with the Historical Relations of the Crowns of 
England and Scotland he is manifestly biassed by his enthusiasm 
for Edward IL.,and for his own theory—a theory pushed much 
further than we think the authorities warrant—of what he calls 
the English Empire. It deserves, however, to be noticed that 
with Mr. Freeman partisanship never takes the form, its worst and 
commonest form, of earned to the passions of the reader. ‘his 
essay contains none of those suggestions of national prejudice 
which have been so often used to darken the question; it is a 
string of arguments always clear and usually cogent; arguments 
whose weight is in some cases over-estimated, but every one of 
which deserves consideration, and might properly be brought for- 
ward in a court of law. 

Were we not at the end of our space, we should be disposed to 
urge upon Mr. Freeman and other writers of the exact school that 
they weaken the effect of their corrections of great historical 
blunders by being nearly as vehement in the correction of small 
ones. People who are exhorted with equal earnestness not to call 
Colonia Cologne, and to remember that it is and always was a 
German town, may be apt to think that the former fault is as 
grave in their preacher's eyes as the latter. There is an occasional 
went of proportion in Mr. Freeman’s dealings with these 
matters; nor can we help regretting that he should so frequently 
in his discussions of the early relations of France 
and Germany with hits at Louis Napoleon; they produce a 
disagreeable sense of incongruity. However, there is something 
characteristic even in this; there isa force and flavour which 
one would not willingly lose, and blemishes far more serious 
might be pardoned for the sake of the vigorous individuality 
which stands out in every page of these Essays. Few men 
have done so much as Mr. Freeman, and none have done more, to 
raise the character of English historical learning, and to show that 
painstaking accuracy in details is not incompatible with, is indeed 
the natural preparation for, a comprehensive grasp of general 
principles. Addressing a comparatively limited public, and never 


accommodating himself to its tastes or prejudices, he has never- 
theless produced a marked and definite effect upon English opinion, 


of his own mind. He is oe rather too fond of a fight, too 
impatient of ignorance, too h in his judgments of adversaries 
whose position he has not entered into. But it is always for 
what he regards as truth and justice that he fights; and he never 
touches a question without adding to our comprehension of it, 
without leaving the impression of an ample knowledge, a righteous 
purpose, a clear and powerful understanding. 


CHAPTERS OF ERIE.* 


HE assassination of the notorious James Fisk lends a special 

interest at this moment to the principal subject treated in 
the volume before us; but the book has quite sufficient in- 
trinsic value to deserve and repay attention. The essays of 
which it is composed originally appeared, with one oo 
in the North American Review, and are the work of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams and Mr. Henry Adams, two sons of the late 
American Minister in this country. They are for the most 
part directed against the Erie and the Tammany Hall Rings, 
and present no pleasing picture of American life; but for ‘that 
very reason the public owes its best thanks to the authors, who 
have been among the foremost in denouncing the venality evinced 
- the Bench, the utter disregard of honesty, and the com- 
plete unscrupulousness which have characterized the prominent 
actors in these financial combinations, and disgraced the Legisla- 
ture and society of America for years past. Now that the Erie 
Ring is in a state of collapse, it is difficult to conceive of its former 
position, or to understand how it was enabled to wield such uncon- 
trolled power, to extend its authority over everything that came 
near it, and to present a spectacle sufficient to make educated men 
despair of their country. 

The first essay in this volume is entitled a Chapter of Erie, 
and represents the contest between Vanderbilt and Drew in 
ao for the —— of the Erie Railway, and the tactics 
employed by them in their struggles. The Erie road was no 
ordinary prize; its receipts in 1865 exceeded three millions 
sterling a year, while its operations were conducted over 773 
miles of track. It was in the hands of Mr. Drew, a gentleman of 
whom it is stated “ that he ever regarded his fiduciary position of 
a director in a railroad as a means of manipulating its stock for his 
own advantage.” On the other hand, Mr. Vanderbilt had in 1866 
gained possession of the New York Central Railway; it only re- 
mained for him to make himself master of the Erie, and thus 
control the two great lines of railway which traverse the State of 
New York and connect it with the West. In order to effect this, 
Vanderbilt had two things to do—in the first place, to buy up the 
Erie stock ; in the second, to prevent the issue of a further supply, 
which Mr. Drew might be confidently expected to have recourse 
to should circumstances render such a proceeding desirable. Judge 
Barnard accordingly enters upon the scene, and issues an injunction 
restraining the Erie Board from any new issue of capital stock by 
conversion of bonds or otherwise. Drew, however, has also his 
own Judge, who grants another injunction staying all proceedings 
commenced in the suit before Judge Barnard. It may be safely 
asserted that orders, writs, and injunctions are always to be ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted to fulfil any conceivable pu » 
and the judicial pawns are played one against the other with little 
intermission. In spite of Judge Barnard, fifty thousand shares 
of new Erie stock were flung upon the market and absorbed 
by Vanderbilt before its origin was suspected, while Drew 
and his colleagues, with seven millions of their opponents’ 
money, were obliged to seek their safety in flight, and avoid, 
by retiring to Jersey City, the consequences of having openly 
set at detiance the authority of the legal tribunals. The further 
proceedings before Judge Barnard are thus characterized :— 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the strange and revolting scenes 
which the next few moaths witnessed in the rooms of the Supreme Court. 
‘They read like some monstrous parody of the forms of law ; some Saturnalia 
of Bench and Bar. The magistrate became more partisan than were the paid 
advocates before him, and all seemed to vie one with another in their efforts to 
bring their common profession into public contempt. Day and night 
detectives in the pay of suitors dogged the steps of the magistrate ; and their 
sworn affidavits, filed in his own Court, sought to implicate him in an 
attempt to kidnap Drew by means of armed rultians, and to bring the fugi- 
tive by violence within reach of his process. 

The scene now shifts to Albany, where a Bill was introduced 
into the Assembly legalizing the recen. issue of new stock, and 
forbidding the consolidation of the two great railroads in the hands 
of Vanderbilt. ‘This move of the Erie party failed, as the Bill 
was adversely reported on, and the Report was adopted by a vote 
of eighty-three to thirty-two. At this point Mr. Gould comes into 
prominence, and goes to Albany as the Erie emissary, with the 
view of obtaining the legalization of the recent issue of stock. 
Mr. Gould is arrested, bailed, again arrested, escapes, and returns 
to Albany, where his fertile expedients and an unlimited command 
of money aid in restoring public sympathy with the Erie party:— 
He gave to one man in whom he said “he did not take much stock” the 
sum of 5,000 dollars “just to smooth him over.’ This man had just re- 
ceived 5,000 dollars of Erie money froin another agent of the Company. 
Another individual is reported to have received 100,000 dollarsfrom one side 
to influence legislation, and to have subsequently received 70,000 dollars 
from the other side to disappear with the money; which he accordingly 
did, and thereafter became a gentleman of elegant leisure. 


The result of these negotiations was that a fresh Bill was intro- 
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duced, and though but a few days before it had been thrown out 

a vote of eighty-three to thirty-two, it now passed the Assem- 
bly by a vote of one hundred and one to six. A compromise was now 
entered into between the two contending parties—a compromise 
which drewnine millions from the Erie treasury, and left the manage- 
ment of the road in the hands of Gould and Fisk. Their director- 
ship involved the continuance of thesame practices. Between the 
1st of July, 1868, and the + of October, 235,000 shares had 
been sanaly and the stock of the Company increased 138 per cent. 
in eight months, Allied to the Tammany Hall, in the persons of 
Tweed and Sweeny, after a series of disreputable transactions 
and shameless intrigues, they made themselves the complete 
masters of the Erie road. 

Among these histories of scandals perhaps the most pally 
descriptive is that contained in the article reprinted from the 
Westminster Review, entitled the “ New York Gold Conspiracy,” 
in which Gould and Fisk again appear on the scene in an 
endeavour to raise the premium upon gold from thirty to forty 
cents at harvest-time, and, as a consequence, a the farmer to 
“ send all his crop to New York for export over the Erie Railway, 
which was sorely in need of freights.” It was owing to no want 
of energy on the part of the promoters that this scheme failed, but 
simply from the interference of the Executive. An “ Erie Raid” 
gives an account of the fight for the management of the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad between Mr. Ramsey, the original 

rojector of the line, and the Erie Directors, to whom it had 

Loses a desirable acquisition, owing to its proximity to and con- 
nexion with their own railways. The history of one of these 
attempts is the history of all, and we do not care to go through 
the successive steps in chicanery and corruption which characterize 
the proceedings. One Judge sets aside the decrees of another; one 
orders the arrest, another the discharge, of the prisoners; rival 
receivers are appointed, which results in a contest between the 
two locomotives, the collision of the engines, and a hand-to-hand 
fight between Mr. Ramsey’s party and that of the Erie Directors. 
This state of things was, however, even beyond what the State 
of New York could tolerate, and as the Courts were unable to 
enforce their jurisdiction, the Executive, in the person of the 
Governor, stepped in and placed the road in the hands of a State 
Receiver. Ultimately the Attorney-General began a new suit, in 
which all parties were included, with the view of solving the 
difficulty :— 

Twenty-two suits had been begun, a score of injunctions had been 

issued, numberless orders had been made, and both parties now stood ready 
to continue the same style of warfare, just as long as any Judge could be 
found who disregarded the duties of his position on the one side or who did 
not lack nerve on the other. 
The case came before Justice Smith, who sustained the Ramsey 
Board in almost every particular, decreed costs to them, and 
animadverted upon the conduct of the Erie Ring in the terms 
which they deserved. Fortunately for Mr. Ramsey, the property 
in question was leased in 1870 to the Hudson and Delaware 
Canal Company, with whom the Erie Directors could not afford 
to quarrel. 

Though it is this succinct series of exposures which gives its 
chief value to the volume before us, it is pleasant to leave the 
atmosphere of the Erie Ring and turn to an article on Captain 
John Smith by Mr. rege bangers: which constitutes the modicum 
of sack allowed during the consumption of this financial bread. 
Captain Smith was a member of the council of the Virginian 
Company, upon whom James I. conferred a charter in the year 
1606, and the difficulties attendant upon the settlement of the 
new colony in the following year led to the episode in con- 
nexion with which Smith is best known—namely, Pocahontas’s 
intervention in his behalf. According to the received version 
of the story, Smith was taken prisoner by the Indjans during 
his exploration of the Chickahominy, and led up} the country to 
the residence of Powhatan, their Emperor. Here he was dra: 
up to two great stones, his head laid upon them, and himself on the 
point of being killed, when Pocahontas, the king’s daughter, 
appeared upon the scene, and “ when no entreaty could prevaile, 
got his head in her armes, and laid her owne upon his to save him 

m death.” Her intercession was successful, and Smith was re- 
conducted in safety to the fort. It is sad to think that this is 
another — which must be added to the legion of more ancient 
and exploded myths, but the arguments furnished by Mr. Henry 
Adams leave little room for doubt. Smith published several 
accounts of his adventures among the Indians, the first of which 
was printed in 1608, and entitled 4 True Relation of Virginia, 
in which the story of his capture is told without assigning any 
share to Pocahontas in his rescue. After a variety of other 
publications, the first allusion to it appeared in a second edition of 
a pamphlet called New England's Trials, printed in 1622. Once 
started, the story received due elaboration, grew in importance, 
and attained its fullest dimensions in the General Historie pub- 
lished by Smith in 1624, from which time it has been embodied 
in all accounts of the colony, and received unquestioned credence 
until within the last few years. It seems only too probable that 
the notoriety which Pocahontas attained by her marriage to John 
Rolfe in 1613, her conversion to Christianity, her visit to England 
in 1616, her reception at Court, and residence in London, stimu- 
lated the recollections of Smith to a very considerable extent, 


and suggested the introduction of a story which he thought 
would add to his own fame as well as to her credit. ‘he 
fact that none of the contemporaneous accounts mention the 
circumstance lends additional probability to the correctness of 


‘and the Legal Tender Act, while the last hundred pages 


The three following essays are devoted to the consideration of 
the Bank of England Restriction, British Finance in 1816, 
contain 
an elaborate review of the System in America, the 
frauds incident to its Lops and the prospect of its reform. 
The creation and rise of a wholly new power in the course of 
a few decades has brought about complications which the 
Executive alone, if indeed the Executive, can unravel. The 
interests of the public are lost sight of, while the corporation, 
exceeding all legitimate bounds, exercises an uncontrollable 
authority. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company now commands 
more than 3,000 miles of track—a py ogee within a Republic. 
One episode in its career deserves to be mentioned. In 1870 
after a combination with the coal companies, they endeavoured 
to starve out the miners who had struck :— 
They not only ceased to produce from their own mines, but trebled 
their freights, and thus put a stop to E pmo by all others. result 
was not only great inconvenience and suffering throughout the country, 
but a violent disturbance of industry, and in Pennsylvania there resulted 
almost a condition of civil war. 
To prevent abuses such as these, to check the secret issues 
of stock, and give the public a greater security for the 
efficient management of the Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
advocates the delegation of a discretion in details and ad- 
ministration to a permanent and competent tribunal. This 
book is, in fact, one continued protest inst the corruption 
and dishonesty which have been the marked features of American 
politics for years past, and its appreciation will afford some hope 
that the reform which has begun may be continued, and that the 
malpractices of such men as Tweed and Conolly may be as dis- 
tasteful to Americans as to the rest of the world. We can only 
trust that the reaction in the public conscience which has set in 
will not expend its strength too soon—a reaction in which the 
— of these essays may claim for themselves no inconsiderable 
are, 


IRISH CHIEFTAINS AND ANGLO-NORMAN KNIGHTS.* 


\ \ ] E will make a clean breast of it at starting, and say that we 
have not read the whole of this book. ‘here are cases in 
which a brick is a fair sample of the house. But we have not 
judged Mr. Gibson’s house by a single brick. On the principle of 
taking care of the ends and letting the middle take care of itself, 
we have read two chapters at one end of the book and one chapter 
at the other end, besides here and there drawing a bow ata venture, 
or making sortes Gibsoniane to see what we might find on any two 
pages taken at random, The results of this last kind of chance- 
medley were cheering. Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well, and Mr. Gibson acts manfully according to the precept Pecca 
fortiter. Here is something to come upon by mere chance :— 

I am indebted to the kindness and politeness of the Rev. Mr. Drew, Rector 
of Youghal (from whom I have received many a valuable hint), for the op- 
portunity of inspecting an oer ae pedigree of the Grace Family, printed 
on vellum, now in the possession of Captain Sheffield Grace, of the 68th 
Regiment. From this we learn that the great ancestor of our “ Fat Friend,” 
or favourite Norman knight, Raymond, was Otho or Other, an Italian baron, 
who was descended from the Lords of Tuscany. He passed from Florence 
into Normandy, and thence into England, about the time of King Canute’s 
marriage with Emma, daughter of Richard Second Duke of Normandy, and 
widow of King Ethelred, who died 1016. Other Fitz-Other, the son of 
Other, appears by Doomsday Book to have been a baron of England in 1058, 
in 16th of Edward the Confessor. His son, Walter, was the Governor of 
Windsor, during the reign of William the Conqueror, and was therefore 
called Walter de Windsor, — 

So much for the ancestors on the father’s and mother’s side of Raymond le 
Gros. His descendants, judging from the vellum pedigree, are innumerable, 
I may here mention that the Rev. Mr. Drew, who forwarded the document 
for my inspection, is descended from some of the most distinguished of our 
Norman knights and Irish chieftains—from Strongbow, De Lacy, De La 
Poer, Earl Marshal, Diarmaid, King of Leinster, O’Brien, Prince of Tho- 
mond, and Mac Carthy, King of Cork. 

O sancta simplicitas! we may say of the man who ju from a 
vellum pedigree. We will not stop to ask about the “ Lords 
of Tuscany,” whether we are to understand by the name Lars 
Porsena or the Marquess Boniface. But we should really like to 
know about this Other who seems to have come in the train 
of the Old Lady Emma. He may be recorded in -a vellum 
pedigree, but vellum pedi are not for ordinary mo 

and we poor diggers and delvers in charters and chronicles have 
not had the good luck to meet him anywhere in our humbler 
haunts. Fearful of losing any glimmering of light, we took down 
Domesday to seek for the man so circumstantially described as “a 
baron of England in 1058, in 16th of Edward the Confessor.” We 
did not remember many cases of such minute chronology in the 
Survey, but there are one or two, and we thought the fault might 
be ours, But, alas! the nearest approach that we can find to Other 
Fitz-Other, the son of Other and Baron of England, is a certain 
Otre, of whom all that is recorded is that he—or one or more 
persons of the same name—held lands T. R. E. both in York- 
shire and Devonshire. ‘ Walterius filius Otheri” is a real man in 
Domesday T. R. W., but there is as little about his father being 
a Baron of England as there is about his being an Etruscan 
Lucumo. Whence all this comes we know not; most likely 
from the same mint as the kindred rubbish about Bruces, Comyns, 
and Grosvenors. One thing we do know, that, as it does not 
come from Domesday, so neither does it come from Dugdale’s 


Baronage. 


view, 
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. Another dive, and at p. 394 we light on a young Earl who was 
suddenly enamoured of a humble maiden,.and whose marriage 
‘with her excited the brutal pride of his followers :— 

He, with a broken heart, fled, with his beautiful bride, to Rouen, in 
France, where he died. It is to the honour of the heroic and chivalrous 
Henry V. of England, who was then in France, that he expressed his admi- 
ration of the young Earl’s character, conduct, and choice, by attending, as 
chief mourner, at his grave, 

‘There is something charming in the casual mention of H the 
Fifth as bei * the in France.” Henry’s presence in that part 
of the world is seemingly, in Mr. Gibson’s eyes, a sort of every- 
day accident, something as much in the ordinary course of things 
as the presence of Henry the Second might have been. And, 
though it is but a small evil, yet, as Mr. Gibson thinks it needful 
for his readers to mark out the position of Rouen with special 
recision, we cannot help asking whether the heroic and chivalrous 
enry the Fifth of England would have acknowledged the de- 
scription of “ Rouen in France ” as a piece of correct geography. 
uch are the treasures on which we lighted during our some- 
what irregular raid into the inner parts of Mr. Gibson's book. 
We will now put on record something of what we have seen in our 
more orderly examination of his earliest and latest chapters. Mr. 
Gibson begins his preface with a somewhat needless challenge of 
our dear old friend Dr. Dryasdust, whom, perhaps that the general 
reader may the better take in the etymology of his name, he kindly 
divides by hyphens and capitals into “ Dry-as-Dust ” :— 

An attempt to write History in the attractive form of Historical Portraits, 
‘will, of course, be discountenanced by the “ Dry-as-Dust” School ; but we 
know of no other mode of dealing with periods of Ancient History, intended 
for the public, and not for the learned, exclusively. This is true of early 
Grecian and Roman History, in the production of which the imagination 
has had some share. 

No man, without some kind of imagination, should attempt to write 
ancient history, for its materials present a dark chaos, from which such a 
mind alone can produce light and order. There are periods of history which 
can be read by the light or illumination of romance, only. 


The distinction between “light and illumination” is perhaps 
due to the same pious care which led the author of “ Dearly 
Beloved” to put forth every clause “tam Latine quam Teutonice, 
ut omnes intelligant.” But it is perfectly true that no man should 
try to write ancient history, or any history, without some kind of 
imagination, The question is whether it will do to trust to the 
imagination only for the writing of history. Without imagina- 
tion it is quite impossible to understand, much less to reproduce, 
the recorded facts. But it does seem a little hazardous to trust to 
the imagination to supply us with the facts. Let us look to Mr. 
Gibson's own practice. He gives us about three pages of sensa- 
tional talk between Dervorgilla—we do not mean the pious 
foundress of Balliol College, but the naughty Queen Dervorgilla, 
who ran away with King Dermot—and her waiting-maid Nedha. 
We confess that we are wholly in the dark about the existence or 
non-existence of Nedha, but certainly, if there ever was such a 
rson, she must have been a very dangerous companion for so 
ighty a lady. However, here we have the picture :— 


Dearforgil, the Princess of Brefney, the daughter and sister of a king (of 
the royal house of O’Melaghlin), sat in a deep embrasure of a window, in a 
small square apartment, of the Caislean na Nua, on the islet of Lough Ree. 
The evening sun was shining on her golden hair, She raised her dark eyes 
from her po! frame, looked beyond the waters of the lake, which sur- 
xounded her dwelling like a silver zone, and said, “ Nedha, come hither.” 


After all it is a little hard that we do not even know whether 
this touching description is due to Mr. Gibson or to'somebody else. 
“ A writer of Irish romance,” he tells us, “ has given the following 
account of the abduction, and as there is nothing improbable 
about it, we offer it to the reader for what it is worth.” He then 
goes on to say that he “ concludes that the romance is just about 
as probable as the ‘Song of O’Rourke’ by the poet Thomas 
Moore.” As Mr. Gibson tells us in his title-page that he is the 
author, not only of Life among Convicts and the History of the 
County and City of Cork, but also of the Princess of Brefney—no 
bad companion-piece, one would think, for Life among Convicts— 
we cannot help fancying that Mr. Gibson is himself the writer of 
Trish romance whose account is just about as probable as the poet 
Thomas Moore’s song, and that he has thrust two or three pages of 
his own novel, by way of padding, into the middle of his Historical 
Portraits. Nay, our reading in this way is so very small that we 
do not know whether Mr. Gibson may not himself be the Irish 

t who “ gives us a glowing description of the condition of 
Freland during the reign of the monarch Cathaeir Mor of the Wine- 
red Hand,” and by whom, in the latter part of the poem, “ the effect 
of Catheir Mor’s death on the state of Ireland is eloquently ex- 

ressed.” It is certain that Mr. Gibson sometimes makes verses, 
he tells us that “ Brian Boru is said to have given expression 
elegy Mr. Gibson has “ taken the liberty o hrasing,” and we 
are glad, for Brian Boru’s sake, to pi that it is para 
“ with something more than a poet’s license.” 

But Mr. Gibson does not wholly confine himself to romance and 
poetry. What picture of learned energy does he set before us 
when he tells us, “ I have pored over Irish Annals for years to 
discover when and why it was that Ireland attained the high 
appellation of ‘the Island of Saints’”! But what follows is a 
little puzzling :— 

Had there been real saints in the land before the introduction of Chris- 
-tianity, we should say it gained the high appellation during the reign of 
Gedhe Olighothach, in Anno Mundi 3960, “ for observers of antiquity affirm 
of him that the conversation of his subjects in general, in his time, was as 


sweet a harmony to one another as any musick, because they lived together 
in such concord, amity, and atonement among themselves, that there wag 
no discord or strife heard to grow between them, for any cause what- 
soever. 

Is this orthodox? Mr. Gibson at least suggests the —~ 
of “real saints” before the introduction of Christianity. @ 
had always fancied that the proper dogmatic teaching was that 
all the best doings of heathen men were nothing but splendida 
peccata. Or are we to see in Mr. Gibson’s suggestion a dim shadow 
of the possibility that Ireland may, before the introduction of 
Christianity, have been made illustrious by the virtues of saints of 
the Old Law? May not the Hebrews of Cornwall somehow have 
spread themselves into the sister island? Then again, we know 
that “ the Chronicles of Eri” were written either in the Pheenician 
dialect of the Scythian language or in the Scythian dialect of the 
Pheenician language—we at this moment forget which. The 
Carthaginian talk in Plautus again has been read as good Irish, 
Putting all these things together, why may we not think that 
likeness of speech has led ‘to some confusion, and that orthodox 
Israelites, possible saints, may, purely on the strength of their 
Semitic talk, have been mistaken for wicked worshippers of Baal ? 

But we will leave speculations which are too “i us, and 
on which we touch only with fear and trembling. We stand on 
firmer ground when we get to St. David’s Head in the eleventh 
century. Here we will again quote Mr. Gibson :-— 

Camden, in his Jtinerary, describes the English Conqueror William I, as 
standing on the high cliffs of Wales, which command the Wicklow moun- 
tains, in Ireland, and saying, with something of the profane boasting of 
Artaxerxes, “ I will have the ships of my kingdom brought hither, where- 
with [ wili make a bridge to invade this land.” When Murchardt, king of 
Leinster, heard this boast, he asked, “ Hath the king, in his great threaten- 
ing, inserted the words, Jf it please God?” “ No,” was the reply. “Then, 
said Murchardt, seeing this king putteth his trust only in man, and not in 
God, I fear not his coming.” When this was told to William, he frowned, 
and bit his thumb. 


Let us explain that, after some pondering, we lighted on the happy 
thought that by “Camden’s Itinerary” might be meané the 
Itinerary of Giraldus. And so it turned out. Did Mr. Gibson 
stoop to make use of modern editions, we should most likely have 
heard of “ Dimock’s Itinerary.” But “the English Conqueror, 
William I.” is a very odd description of anybody, even if we take 
it of the person better known as William the Third, but who cer- 
tainly was William the First of Ireland. But it is stranger than all 
when we turn to the Latin text, and there find that the King spoken 
of is carefully described as “ Guillelmus, Guillelmi Regis Bastardi 
filius, et Normannorum in Anglia Rex secundus, qui et Rex 
Rufus est agnominatus.” Now both the first and the third 
William were devout men after their several fashions, while the 
“profane boasting” is quite in character with the second. But 
we are somewhat in the dark as to “the profane boasting of 
Artaxerxes.” Why Artaxerxes? Perhaps Professor Rawlinson 
may know all about it ; we for our own part should have suggested 
Xerxes. Lastly, neither Camden nor Dimock helps us to the 
picturesque incident of the English King biting his thumb. But 
perhaps the period of “the English Conqueror William I.” is 
one of those * periods of history which can be read by the light 
or illumination of romance only.” And no doubt the biting of 
William’s thumb is “just about as probable as the song of 
O'Rourke ” or the conversations of Dervorgilla of Brefney. 

There are some other funny things about “ Chro. Saxon.” and 
“Doomsday Book,” and there is the sentiment that “the un- 
settled state of England in 1064 demanded the strong and stern 
rule of a conqueror like William of Normandy.” Now mark the 
minute accuracy of Mr. Gibson. It is not every one who would 
have pitched upon a year which, on a superficial reading of the 
Chronicles, seems so bare of events as the year 1064. But Mr, 
Gibson goes below the surface; he reckons backward in his 
Florence—he perhaps calls it his Thorpe or his Petrie—and finds 
that 1064 must have been the year of the bloody doings of ae 
and Eadgyth. But we must hurry from the eleventh century an 
from the first chapter of Mr. Gibson’s book to the last years of the 
fifteenth as set forth in his last chapter. Ireland, as every one 
knows, was the scene of the first appearances of the two preten- 
ders who disturbed the reign of Henry the Seventh. One might 
have thought that any one could have distinguished the two, and 
would not have confounded Edward, Earl of Warwick, and Richard, 
Duke of York. Yet Mr. Gibson speaks throughout of the Earl of 
Warwick as Richard, and makes Lambert Simnel be crowned at 
Christ Church as Richard the Fourth instead of Edward the 
Sixth. Lord Lovell too appears with the odd description, first 
of “ Baron Lovell, of Northamptonshire,” and “ Francis Lovell, 
Baron of Northamptonshire.” He adds the “reliable statement,’ 
that Lord Lovell “secreted himself in a vault at Minster Lovell.” 
Then follows the well-known story of the finding of the skeleton, 
which we mow no reason to doubt. But Mr. Gibson’s notions of 
Minster Lovell are a little vague. He tells us that “ the skeleton 
of a man, seated at a table, with book, paper, and pens before him, 
was discovered about two hundred years ago, in the vaults of that 
old Minster.” Minster Lovell church, as far as we remember, 
has no vaults, at least not in Mr. Ayrton’s sense, and it most cer- 
tainly was not old in the time of Henry the Seventh. Mr. Gibson 
clearly pictures to himself Minster Lovell as something like St. 
Albans, but unluckily it was not in the church but in the ruins 
of the manor house that Lord Lovell’s skeleton was found. 

This, we think, is enough. By going straight through the book 
we might doubtless have culled some more flowers of the same 
kind, but we think we have found enough to show that the power 
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of imagination, on which Mr. Gibson dwells with such delight, 
was not wronged by Bishop Butler when he spoke of it as that 
« forward delusive faculty. 


CECIL’S TRYST.* 


RE are various ways of reading a novel. The true orthodox 
method is of course to sit down in a comfortable elbow-chair, 
armed with an efficient paper-cutter, and to work steadily through 
from the first page of Vol. I to-Vol, III. A hastier method, 
which we fear is occasionally adopted, is to take up a volume at 
random, and, opening it as chance may direct, to pitch upon any 
scene that strikes your fancy, and, if necessary, use your fingers 
instead of a knife to clear a way as far as may be desirable. The 
true lover of literature is apt to regard such a proceeding as in- 
dicating a want of that respect which should be paid to anything 
in the shape of a book. There isa certain regard due to the 
mere external form common to the trashiest novel and to the 
plays of Shakspeare. As a truly humane man would not be 
uncourteous even to the vilest of his species, the genuine 
student will admit the force of the plea founded on the bare fact 
of bookhood—if such a word may be coined for the occasion. 
In deference to such principles, we beg leave to state distinctly 
that we have perused with due attention every word of Cecil’s 
Tryst, the last performance of the author of Lost Sir Massingberd. 
It is the more necessary to make this statement explicitly, because 
we propose to criticize it from the point of view of the careless 
reader. We will imagine that such a person has accidentally 
taken up the third volume, and has pitched upon a thrilling 
narrative contained in a letter, signed Cecil Wray, and dated 
Aiggischhorn Hotel. The name will have recalled many pleasant 
associations, if the reader happens to be an Alpine traveller, and 
he will be anxious to see how one of the most delightful centres of 
Swiss scenery figures in a novel. The narratives of the Alpine Club 
are generally supposed to bear more or less relation to fact, allowing, 
of course, for a pardonable indulgence in exaggeration; but they give 
opportunities for avowed fiction of which our English novelists have 
as yet scarcely availed themselves. There is room for innumer- 
able villains in the crevasses of Swiss glaciers, and heroes tired of 
the conventional performances of saving the object of their affec- 
tions from the commoner forms of death might find ample 
opportunities for distinction amidst snow-slopes, and avalanches, 
and mountain torrents. We are of opinion, however, that 
some local knowledge is desirable before indulging in such per- 
formances, ‘The narrative of which we are speaking will, we fear, 
shock the purist in Alpine literature. Mr. Cecil Wray, it seems, 
with his “dearest Jane”—who, to prevent mistakes, appears to be 
his sister—has been taking a walk on the Aletsch Glacier. We 
shudder as we add that the author systematically spells that name 
“ Alitsch ”—a crime which in our eyes (we speak tor the moment 
in the character of an Alpine enthusiast) is as great as it would 
be to describe this metropolis as “Lundon.” It occurs to 
the couple to climb a high mountain, with a “wedge-iike 
summit,’ which we have entirely failed to identify, but which 
is supposed to look down upon the glacier. Cecil, looking 
round for a moment, hears a shriek, and turning back discovers 
that his sister has slipped from his side, and is falling down 
the precipice with her hands stretched out in vain to save her- 
self, We know too well what would really happen in any 
such ease. The poor young lady would be crushed to pieces, 
and her mangled remains would lie at the foot of the cliff. But, 
owing to some singular conformation of the mountains in those 
arts, or to the fact that the lady has managed to spring about 
alf a mile in a horizontal direction, she descends into a crevasse 
at the end of her fall. The despairing brother descends to the 
ice, and lingers long about the fatal spot. Ultimately he returns 
to the inn by moonlight, goes straight to his sister’s room, as 
though to assure himself that he had not been suffering from a 
nightmare, and then rouses the house. The body cannot be 
found, though the young man is carried on the shoulders of the 
guides to point out the place where it is engulfed. 

Here, it must be admitted, is a sufficiently striking incident; and 
all the more striking because it occurs at the beginning of the 
third volume. ‘To the experienced novel-reader it is plain that a 
catastrophe occurring in such a place is specially significant, for it 
can neither be the final wind-up nor can it be the commencement 
of the mystery. At worst it may be the culminating point of 
a series of (as we hope) almost equally thrilling adventures, 
Moreover, a good observer will instantly, if we may use a vulgar 
expression, “smell a rat.” We need hardly point out that there 
is something very significant about the conduct of the hero of the 
formance. The care which he takes to come home by moon- 
ht, and the singular notion of going first to his sister’s room, is 
strongly suggestive of some deeply laid plot. Our cursory reader 
will have to choose between going forwards and discovering the 
consequences of the catastrophe, or turning backwards to trace 
out the series of events which have led up to it. In the former 
case he will find that Mr. Cecil Wray’s conduct becomes strangely 
Inysterious on returning to his affectionate friends. He surprises 
them all by the extraordinary change in his character; his memory 
has been so singularly affected that he can, as a rule, recall only 
those events in which his sister had taken ; he is invited to 
meet a beautiful actress with whom he been deeply in love 


* Cecil's Tryst. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1873, 


before she went upon the , and does not recognise her whem 
he sees her; and he attempts in a strange fit of moodiness to com- 
mit suicide for no very particular reason. Part of this eccentric 
behaviour might be accounted for on the hypothesis that he had 
been the murderer of his sister instead of the innocent tator of 
her death; but this would have no bearing on his si defects 
of memory, to which ial prominence is given with evident 
design. If, on the other hand, the reader makes a cast backwards,. 
he may have the good luck to Be we on another scene at the close 
of the first volume, almost equally startling in its nature, a 
the surrounding circumstances are rather more conventional. 

will find himself in the old court of justice where a bench of 
county magistrates are investigating the death of a young man. 
The person under examination is an idiot called Batty. Mr. Batty 
has declared that he is himself the criminal. The victim, one Rich 
Waller, was working ina certain mine, ofa kind peculiar to the district. 
The earth in the pit had to be supported by timber props; and on 


the morning of the occurrence the —— been remoyed by some 
erson or persons unknown. Mr. er, in company with his sister 
uth, insisted upon entering the pit in spite of the absence of this. 


necessary safeguard, and after a few strokes of the axe the earth 
fell in, suffocated him, and all but suffocated his sister. The idiot 
Batty declares that he had himself removed the props, and further 
declares that he was incited to his diabolical act by a present of 
five pounds. And who gave you the money? he is aed. The 
reply, which causes unbounded astonishment, is that the donor - 
was Mr. Cecil Wray. Mr. Wray succeeds in establishing a most. 
conclusive alibi; and yet the intelligent people of the story are all. 
fully convinced that the idiot was saying what he believed to be 
true. As he speedily hangs himself in gaol, he is incapable of 
giving any further information on the subject. And thus a very 
pretty mystery is created which is somehow bound up with the 
other mystery on the Aiggischhorn. We set the problem before 
our readers as we might do at a competitive examination. Given 
the circumstances above related, it is required to invent a coherent 
story which shall explain them all, and to the development of 
which they shall be essential. By wees additional assistance, 
we will mention the fact that Ruth Waller, the young woman 
who just escapes being crushed in the mine, is no other than 
the popular actress with whom Mr. Cecil Wray falls in love, 
aving stated our puzzle, we should perhaps leave the solution 

to the ingenuity of our readers. We know, however, that every- 
body likes to have the answer to a conundrum; and we fear that 
the interest we may have excited will be scarcely sufficient to 
justify us, after the precedent of some of our contemporaries, in 
postponing the answer to our next number. We will therefore 
simply request all whom it may concern to give the matter such 
attention as they may think it deserves, and, having fully appre- 
ciated the various conditions to be fulfilled, to peruse what 
follows; as Cuvier or Owen constructed some extinct monster 
from a fossil bone, so we may put together the story of 
Cecil’s Tryst from the trifling indications already given. In 
the first place, we may remark upon the curious mystery which 
surrounds Mr. Cecil Wray. Obviously we are there at the heart 
of the problem. After the accident to his sister, he undergoes a 
complete transformation. Is it possible that there should be some 
delusion about the accident, from which all witnesses, except the 
survivor, have been carefully banished? Then we remark that 
there is a similar mystery about the murder. If the idiot speaks 
truly in saying that he was bribed to its commission, and if he 
sincerely believes that the briber was Mr. Cecil Wray, whilst it is 
equally plain that Mr. Wray was somewhere else, the only con- 
clusion would seem to be that some person with an interest in 
the death of Richard or Ruth Waller has been personating Mr. 
Wray. Now, if we are that the personator on this occasion 
also personated Mr. ray after the Alpine accident, we shall 
have a coherent explanation. In this last case, however, it is 
clear that the only possible personator was his sister. If he 
was the real sufferer, and his sister the survivor, the queer 
lapses of memory above noticed would be explained. The chief 
apparent difficulty disappears when we find from another dip 
into the book that the brother and sister are twins with an 
extraordinary resemblance ; and there is no difficulty in imagining 
reasons why a young lady might be anxious to get rid of a pretty 
irl of low birth with whom her brother was desperately in love. 
We will in fact, without keeping our readers longer in suspense, 
admit that this is the true answer to the problem, and that Miss 
Wray first dressed in her brother’s clothes to bribe the idiot to 
commit the murder, and afterwards, on her brother’s death, suc- 
ceeded for a certain time in a his ter and acquiring 
his fortune. We might take credit for the extraordinary sagacity 
displayed in this ingenious mode of unravelling the difficulty, were 
it not that we, like Edgar Poe, have had gaol means of knowing 
the answer before we stated the difficulty. 

From this statement our readers will be able to decide for them- 
selves whether they are likely to enjoy reading Cecil's Tryst, 
so far at least as the plot is concerned. Though we have not 
touched upon a variety of subsidiary events which go to compli- 
cate the thread of the narrative, it will be evident that there is 

lenty of exciting incident for those at least who are not repelled 
by a very large allowance of improbability. For ourselves, we 
will frankly confess that stories of this kind are not very much to 
our taste, and do not appear to us to belong to a very high order 
of art. We will i to the author; 
though he has not scru at i ing in very extrav 
odinlitbeticns, many of the minor characters oa events are 
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sketched with much vivacity and considerably greater resem- 
blance to the ordinary (course of affairs in this world. The 
adventures of the hero in his dealings with the managers 
of certain theatres are set forth with a graphic humour 
which suggests that they are founded on personal expe- 
rience; and there is a benevolent father, gee to quoting 
Elizabethan dramatists, and an old-fashioned aunt, who are 
very good portraits in their way. We should like them all the 
better if they were not mixed up with murders and accidents 
and personations of a slightly incredible kind; but that is a 
matter of taste, and we have no doubt that there is a large 
audience who would rather read of a sister passing herself off for 
a brother than study the most delicate descriptions of character 
and manners. It is lucky that there are such people, or what 
would become of the novelists? 


M. RENAN’S POLITICAL IDEAL.* 


pee reader who knows M. Renan mainly by his Life of Jesus, 
or by the commotion which that book created, would 
scarcely, without further insight into M. Renan’s mental constitu- 
tion, divine his political ideal. One would be more likely to guess 
it from his photograph than either from his critical writings or trom 
the kind of position he occupies relatively to the Church, Louis 
Veuillot hit the mark in his own unkind way in two out of 
three epithets— 
Si doux, si gras, si laid de mine. 

The last is rather too bad. M. Renan may not be an Apollo, but 
it is hardly right to call him ugly. An intelligent and resolute 
face is all that is to be expected from one of our sex, which 
has no pretension to be charming. But the other two epithets, 
“doux” and “gras,” are as happy as ill-natured epithets possibly 
ean be. What gives them their peculiar felicity is that they 
apply as much to M. Renan’s manner of writing as to his person. 
He is softly and unctuously persuasive, and hard usage seems to 
have no more eflect — im than the sea’s hard usage has 
upon a jelly-fish. As Byron said “that he loved wisdom more 
than she loved him,” so M. Renan has an ill-requited affection 
for Catholicism. The reader who is not particularly familiar with 
the turns of M. Renan’s mind may be somewhat surprised to learn 
that his ideal France is based upon a noble and a priest in every 
village, and that whenever he becomes enthusiastic it is always 
about something as remote as possible from the modern spirit. 
What enchants him most of all is the ceremony of coronation at 
Rheims, because in that ceremony the essences of Royalty and 
Catholicism were so intimately blended. His references to it are 
quite fervid and glowing, whereas he never speaks of anything 
purely modern, such as the industrial spirit, without coldness or 
disdain, All this is highly curious, and M. Renan’s mind, to a 
student of human nature, is as interesting as any highly cultivated 
intellect we know. We have no desire to imply what very opposite 
parties are saying of M. Renan just now in France—that he has 
written dishonestly with a view to prepare for himself an agreeable 
position under a coming monarchy ; and as for inducing the clergy 
to forgive the past, M. Renan must be well aware that nothing 
short of an unconditional submission like that just tendered by 
Father Gratry could ever reconcile him with the Papacy. M. 
Renan is probably quite as honest as is compatible with the craft 
of a very clever literary artist. We do not suspect him of 
uttering sentiments which he does not feel at the time that 


he is writing, but his disposition to write from sentiment at one | 


time and from reason at another, and the very opposite directions 
into which these two forces are continually leadmg him, produce 


an appearance of hypocrisy. Besides, ordinary human nature | 


cannot understand how a man whom the priests have been calling 
a toad and a viper, and everything that is abominable, for several 
years past, can really in his own breast feel those reverential 
sentiments towards them which he professes, and there seems to 
be a want of spirit and a want of dignity in this total absence of 
resentment. The behaviour of Garibaldi seems to all simple 
natures to be more after their own fashion, as indeed itis. ‘The 
priests call Garibaldi a brigand and a swindler, and Garibaldi, 
affecting no concealment of his sentiments, and speaking no 
language that can possibly be suspected of insincerity, says that 
the priests are a pack of lying charlatans. * Now, although we 
may not exactly agree with Garibaldi, we all feel that his utter- 
ances are not the utterances of a sneak. He has been pelted with 
ecclesiastical brickbats, and he returns the compliment in kind, 
like a plucky boy in a playground. But M. Renan always speaks 
so smoothly and civilly of the clergy that some people suspect 
him of endeavouring to turn away their wrath by soft answers. 
M. Renan’s ideal for France is strongly opposed to the industrial 
spirit, which he believes (and with reason) to be a cause of mili- 
tary decline, and the origin of a growing indisposition to incur 
the dangers and inconveniences of warfare. The objects of a 
trading community are first to make money to buy certain comforts 
and pleasures, and then to have peace to enjoy those comforts and 
easures without interruption. M. Renan, who has a dislike to 
hilistinism -~ as strong as that professed by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, though he does not call it by the same name, believes 
that the Philistine spirit has been immensely fostered by the re- 
markable commercial prosperity which developed itself under the 
Empire. It is perfectly true that the love of fighting has de- 
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clined in France; évery observant foreigner who has lived in the 
country during the last ten years must have perceived it; but the 
Government of Louis Napoleon, instead of fostering the pacific 
tendencies which, though unayowed, were silently taking root 
amongst the shopkeepers and farmers, thought military glory 
a necessity of its existence, and undertook four of the ver 
costliest wars in which French armies were ever engage 
M. Renan says that the nation did not desire the war of 1870, 
that it had already become too bourgeoise to be capable of mili- 
tary ardour. The truth is, that the French are and have 
been for some years in quite a peculiar state as to mili- 
tary feeling. Two assertions may be made which are in 
appearance directly contradictory, and yet both are strictly ac- 
curate. The French are extremely pacific, as pacific probably 
as even we English ourselves should be if we had not the salt 
water between us and the great military States of the Continent ; 
and yet itis true that the French entered upon the war with 
Prussia ‘in a condition of the most intense military excitement. 
The explanation of this is that the industrial and pacific temper 
was too recent to have entirely got the better of old habits of 
thought and action. Had the old sentiments been left to them- 
selves, they would not have kindled into a flame, and the war 
would not have taken place; but to say that the French did not 
desire the war when it actually broke out is to say that which 
every impartial person who lived in France during the summer of 
1870 knows to be perfectly untrue. On the other hand, Louis 
Napoleon is equally wrong in affirming that the French people 
forced him into the war. It would have been as easy for him to 
prevent the nation from going into that conflict as it is for the 
driver of a quiet horse to hinder him from leaping over the parapet 
of abridge. What drove the country mad at last was an absurd 
story to the effect that the King of Prussia had kicked 
the French ambassador. Even at that late hour, if the Go- 
vernment of Napoleon had not decided upon fighting, it might 
have satisfied the country that there had been no insult. 
Instead of doing that, it purposely allowed the press to flood the 
country with the most preposterous patriotic nonsense, and a war- 
fever was created of such intensity that it caught even the culti- 
vated classes too, and it became unsafe to utter a word of reason, 
even amongst educated men. M. Renan says that France is 
pacific to a fault, but that Louis Napoleon dragged her into wars 
tor his own purposes; and Louis Napoleon atlirms that he was 
carried away by the warlike spirit of the nation. The exact truth 
is that the nation was pacilic enough until it was excited, that 
Louis Napoleon excited it or permitted it to be excited when a 
word from him would have calmed every one; and also that when 
once the fever was at its height, nothing but bloodshed could 
effect a cure. What M. Renan desires is a permanent military 
spirit in the country; what he most dislikes is the pacific 
bourgeois spirit, which is leading the French nation to that 
aversion from warfare, that strong preference of business and 
domestic tranquillity to military adventure, which already cha- 
racterizes the Mnglish, 

This, we conceive, is the main reason why M. Renan so 
earnestly desires a strong monarchy, and nobility, and priest- 
hood. He sees that a nobility dreads the sacritices of war 
less than a nation of tradesmen, and just as our Cobdens and 
Brights praise commerce because it conduces to the pacific ar- 
rangement of international disputes, so M. Renan likes a high- 
spirited nobility because it so readily grasps the sword. And 
as the French noblesse has always been in close alliance with the 
priesthood, M. Renan is willing that there should be a power- 
ful priesthood also, and would gladly abandon the minds of the 
common people to its direction if only the State would leave the 
sceptical lay professors a fair field in the University. A concep- 
tion of this kind, which would hardly ever occur to an Englishman 
or an American, does not so much surprise us in a Frenchman, 
and arises, we believe, much more from a clear perception of the 
different needs of Frenchmen than from any indifference to truth. 
The English feeling on the subject might be expressed in this 
way :—‘ If M. Renan does not believe Romanism to be true, it is 
wrong in him to encourage the preaching of it to the people.” 
This is naturally the feeling of a Protestant country, but there are 
thousands of men in France who believe that Catholicism is ex- 
cellent for peasants and for women and children, but impossible 
for men of culture; so they desire to see Catholicism duly ad- 
ministered to those tor whom it is suitable, just as a man likes his 
horses to have plenty of hay, though he does not eat hay himself. 
Every one who has lived on terms of intimacy with highly cul- 
tivated Frenchmen must be familiar with this feeling, and it has 
been sufficiently expressed in one of M. Renan’s previous works to 
shield him from any suspicion of affecting it now for temporary 
purposes. The mainspring of M. Renan’s desires is for the present 
not religious, but military. He longs, asa Frenchman, to see his 
country take her old place as the first military Power; he does 
not believe that she will ever be able to do this so long as she 
is given up to industrial ideas ; and so, to get rid of industrial ideas, 
he is willing to establish a strong social hierarchy of king, and noble, 
and priest. M. Renan’s sympathies are with the organization of 
the middle ages, and he wishes to build up something like it in the 
France of to-day or to-morrow. We can understand these desires, 
and Englishmen, who have preserved much of what was good in 
the middle ages, are even likely to share them. Yet M. Renan 
must know that they are mere dreams. France is becoming every 

ear more and more of an industrial democracy, and less and less 
inclined (in her ordinary temper) to unprofitable military adven- 
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ture. ‘The difficulty in the way of establishing a strong monarchy 
and nobility is that the senti upon which they are founded 
has lost its force even in the country, and in cities no longer exists. 
The best future which the state of the French mind seems to 
promise to the” country is that of hard-working and careful com- 
munity, enjoying the fruits of its labours, and strong enough, 
with the help of some prudent alliance, to defend them against 
aggression. e hazard no prediction as to the internal political 
organization which will prevail ultimately in France if ever the 
country becomes settled and unanimous; but the probability 
is that the chief of the State, whether President, Emperor, or 
King, will never really have that external character which M. 
Renan desires for him, never be outside of the State and, 
independent of it, but only re tative, asin one sense or other 
the later chiefs of the State (Louis Philippe, Napoleon, Thiers): 
have been. The habit of modern Frenchmen always to consider; 


the chief of the State as a functionary liable to lose his situation is' |* 


of itself quite enough to prevent the substantial organization which 
M. Renan desires. A French Government must always henceforth 
be in one way or other elective, and M. Renan greatly prefers the 
hereditary principle, as offering fewer risks. Our House of Lords 
is, on the whole, a very favourable example of what M. Renan 
likes, but, notwithstanding the greater risks of election, the 
Commons are more active and lively, whilst with few exceptions 
they are equally respectable. On this, as on other points, M. 
Renan writes, like a true Frenchman, with remarkably little 
reference to facts. Even the present French Assembly and the 
present French Cabinet are enough to prove that M. Renan’s 

icture of the results of election is untrue. Considering that 

rance is not a well-educated country, it is really remarkable how 
many men of high culture there are in the Assembly and, pro- 
portionally, in the Cabinet. 


MISS EDEN’S LETTERS FROM INDIA.* 


U? the Country contained the letters in which the Hon. 
Emily Eden described the doings of herself and her sister 
Frances, and her brother the Governor-General, and the whole 
tribe of aides-de-camp and secretaries, from the day on which the 
set out on their Vice-regal tour to the North-West provinces till 
their final return to Calcutta, after some two years of absence; and 
Letters from India record the occurrences which took place on 
the voyage from England and during their actual residence in the 
City of Palaces. 

Some eighty or ninety yearsago William Eden, the father and 
founder of this family, was perhaps the best-abused man in all 
England. When he “ratted” from Fox and his friends, and 
carried his excellent business abilities and popular manners to the 

ther surprising in this age of comparatively caoutchoue principles. 

t so that the which he Sed 

recently provided in the pages of the Rolliad a convenient vent 
for the satirical talent of their aspiring partisans, and “ Billy Eden, 
the renegade scout,” was immediately installed as one of the prin- 
cipal subjects for scourging and ridicule. His first office being the 
conclusion of the famous commercial treaty with France, the 
changes are rung again and again upon this “second loss of Eden ” 
being a “ mere affair of trade”; and a lively ballad to the tune of 
5 Ally Croker ” tells us how :— x 

There lived a man at Beck’nam in Kent, Sir, 

Who wanted a place to make him content, Sir ; 

Long had he sighed for Billy Pitt's protection, 

While thus he gently courted his affection : 

Will you give a place, my dearest Billy Pitt, O! 

If I can’t have a whole one, oh! give a little bit, O! 
But the able and versatile William Eden flourished in spite of 
everything, and during the remainder of the century did yeoman’s 
service to his country. THe married a daughter of the then rising 
house of the Elliots of Minto, and so various and divergent 
were his diplomatic employments that each of his four or 
five children was born in a different Continental capital. The 
letters of his numerous correspondents are filled with constant 
allusions to this circumstance, and Gibbon, in one of his arti- 
ficial, but not ungraceful, complimentary notes, referring also to 
the family name, desires his “compliments to Lady Auckland, 
whom I revere as a second Eve—the mother of nations—though 
Tam persuaded that she would not, like Eve, have eaten the 
apple.” As the family began to grow up, the house “at Beck’nam 
in Kent, Sir,” became a favourite resort of some of the most 
eminent men in England; and among others who yielded to its 
fascinations was the “Immaculate Boy” of the Rolliad, William 
Pitt, who became something very like engaged to one of the 
young ladies, and it was only, as he informed the father, a 

e 


consideration of his involved circumstances which induced 
him to for the idea of matrimony, and “sacrifice his best 
hopes and dearest wishes to his conviction and judgment.” 


The lady thus singularly distinguished became afterwards the 
wife of Robert, fourth Earl of Buckinghamshire, and it is to 
her that all the letters of the former collection and the 
best of the present are addressed. Peerages of late years have 
become diplomatically silent as to the dates of ladies’ births, 
but the Bene Eden who gained whatever amount of affection 


* Letters from India. By the Hon. Emily Eden, Author of “Up the 
Country,” “Semi-Detached House,” &c. Edited by her Niece. London: 
Bentley & Son. 1872. 


William Pitt had leisure to bestow must have been old enough 
to have been the mother of the Emily Eden to whom we are 


indebted for these charming letters, and who, by a strange coin- 
cidence, might, if we are not misinformed, have herself become 
the wife of another Prime Minister of no mean fame. This 


long-credited rumour derives a certain amount of confirmation 
from the fact that, when she was about to embark for India, 
Lord Melbourne sent her a copy of Milton, in which .he said he 
had marked his favourite passages, and added :— S 
My mother always told me that I was very selfish, man and boy, and I 
believe she was right. I always find some excuse for not doing what,I aly 
anxious to avoid. I cannot bear to come and bid you good-bye, forcfews, ° 
events of my life have been so painful to me as your geing. May "ot es 


and.keep you! 


Cif” 
At the same time she received another farewell letter. from a still 


exalted personage :— 

autiful letter from our King, which I would send you,only 
t! i get it back again, and it must serve as a character to~ 
our nex pice. ‘He sent me a very long message by George, who told me. 
to writemy tha which I did in the most abject and affegtiqnate style; 
and then, @ y, there came this farewéll— a beautifally’ 
written ing,4hat amongst his many vther athiable qualitiés, he? 
had alwa G credit for his exemplary attachment to his sisters, 
&c. Then i er whole page of approval of our not consenting 


to be separatedy byear of the climate or remoteness of destination 
as “so affectiona rother deserves the devotion he meets with ;”-and then 
he desires. us all to be good and happy, and so on, and assures us his best . 
wishes will follow‘us there, I hope for their sake, poor things, they wilk, 
go overland. Aas 

It was alittle ungracious, if not ungrateful, to turn such really 
kind words into ridicule, but Miss Eden was a keen politician, 
far keener than her brother the Governor-General, and in October 
1835 she had not forgotten King William’s summary dismissal 
of the Whigs not a twelvemonth before. We cannot help wish- 
ing that the ipsissima verba of this letter had been given, for Wil- 
liam IV., in spite of his narrow forehead, his facial angle, and 
rather limited education, could occasionally write a great deal better 
than the general run of monarchs, constitutional or other. His 
description of his first introduction to Nelson, for instance, is 
graphic in the extreme, and, in the rapidly growing critical 
slang of the present day, would be said not only to “ pussess 
the true ring,” but to be “crisp” and “full of colour” besides. 
Our object, however, in thus dwelling upon the antecedents and 
surroundings of the Eden family is to show the peculiar attrac- 
tions of the circle in which they had moved from their earliest 
childhood, and thus to justify in some degree the half despair with 
which they write of an aboard-ship life, and the whole despair 
with which they at first regarded the society of Calcutta. In the 
former situation, according to Macaulay, most people find some 
relief in eating twice as many meals as on land, and, we may 
add, by indulging in stertorous and unrefreshing slumbers in the 
intervals. But from the tedium of tropical ornate society as 
seen from the “Eden Lodge” and “ Beck’nem in Kent” point 
of view, there is not even this mode of escape. To the brother, 
immersed in public business, all new and much of it interest- 
ing, and surrounded by -colleagues and secretaries his equals 
or superiors in ability, there was no such drawback to enjoy- 
ment; and we find accordingly that the sisters confess again 
and again, with ever-renewed astonishment, that “ George was 
never so well in his life before,” while they themselves find 
nothing to write about save repinings at their banishment, and the 
doings of the Ayah, the lapdog, and the thermometer. In the 
hands of Emily Eden, the authoress of Up the Country and the 
cherished friend of William Lamb, these topics, uninviting as they 
appear, come to us clothed with all the spirit, grace, and humour 
which we might expect from her facile pen and cultivated and 
original mind. But, unknown to the title-page and advertisements, 
some ninety or a hundred pages are taken up with the letters of a 
younger sister, who tries to treat the same subject in the same 
playful way but, alas! genius and culture were alike wanting ; 
“Chance” becomes a pampered cur gasping for breath ; “ Rosina” 
a brown middle-aged female with betel-chewing proclivities ; and 
the instrument of, Fahrenheit sinks into a vulgar perspiration- 
ometer. 

In our notice of the former series of letters * we spoke of them 
as “thoroughly enjoyable from beginning to end,” and, as far as 
those signed “ E. E.” go, we may repeat the same opinion of the 
present collection. General officers, after fights, sham or real, 
especially the former, are in the habit of writing that, “where all 
have distinguished themselves, it would be invidious to make dis- 
tinctions,” and the most practised of ‘‘ umpires” would find the 
same difficulty in selecting passages for quotation from Miss 
Eden’s writings. Almost at random we choose the following 
description of her English lapdog’s introduction to the Calcutta 
course — 

My dearest Sister,—I will try to run off a letter early in the morning, 
for it is so hot, and J am so sleepy after luncheon that I always fall asl 
when I am in a transport of sentiment over my letters home. ‘The weather 
has been better though the last fortnight ; occasional days of pouring rains 
when we can havé the windows open, and there have been two or three 
evenings this last week which were really pleasant—something like the 
hottest summer evenings of that exquisite country, England—with a little 
air stirring, and no necessity for gasping with one’s tongue hanging out, 
like Chance. That little black angel has the audacity to dote on India, and 
never enjoyed better spirits, or a more imperious temper. He was once 
nearly carried off by some vultures, and he and ——’s greyhound both nar- 
rowly escaped the snap of an alligator. He swims so far out into the Ganges 


* Saturday Review, August 18, 1866. 
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that his own attached servant screams with fright. He has learnt from the 
natives to eat mangoes, and is very much suspected of smoking his hookah 
whenever he can get comfortably alone with my tailors. He is allowed, for 
a great treat, to run before our horses on a cool evening ; and the other 
day, when George was riding with me, Chance insisted on going to the race- 
course with us. I asked Captain Mac r to inquire why Chance’s own 
valet was not with him, and he tr: the answer that when the 
Lord Sahib himself took the dog, the sicar, or head of that class of 
servants, thought it right to go himself. So there was a grand-looking 
man in the flowing dress of the upper servants, with a white beard down to 
his waist, gambolling after Chance, who took to running after the birds, and 
gave a little growl every time his tutor interfered, and the sicar, who was 
not used to him, looked frightened out of his senses, and then began running 
hardly ride for laughing, but I mention the fact for Dandy’s 


As we have before intimated, this pet occupies a conspicuous 
place in the correspondence, and his mistress contrives to interest 
us so greatly in him that we have admitted “Chance” into our 
own icular family of canine favourites, where he will find 
himself installed with “ Rab,” “ Argus,” “ Maida,” “Camp,” and 
some five or six other similar heroes. Our next quotation, taken 
bc sree at haphazard, is humorous and animated, and as true as a 
tograph :— 

I wish you could see my passage sometimes. The other day when I set 
off to pay George a visit I could not help thinking how strange it would 
have seemed at home. It was a rainy day, so all the servants were at 
home. The two tailors were sitting in one window, making a new gown for 
me, and Rosina by them chopping up her betel-nut ; at the opposite window 
were my two Dacca embroiderers working at a large frame, and the sentry, 
in an ecstasy of admiration, mounting guard over them. There was the 
bearer standing upright, in a sweet sleep, pulling away at my punkah. My 
own five servants were sitting in a circle, with an English spelling-book, 
which they were learning by heart; and my jemadar, who, out of compli- 
ment to me, has taken to draw, was sketching a bird. Chance’s servant 
‘was waiting at the end of the passage for his “ little excellency ” to go out 
walking, and a Chinese was waiting with some rolls of satin that he had 
brought to show. All these were in livery, except the Chinese and another 
man, who had on a green and silver cap instead of a red and gold turban, 
and as I came out he flung himself down on the gronnd, and began knocking 
his head against the floor, whining and talking in the most melancholy way, 
which, as I don’t understand a word of Hindustani, was of great use. 
However, I took for granted his house was burnt, which happens to all our 
servants constantly, and they expect us to pay for a new house; so I told 
the jemadar to tell him to stand up, as I never would give anything to any- 
body who went on begging in that crouching way, and to ask what had 
happened ; and, after a great deal more whining and sobbing, the jemadar 
began interpreting: “ By your favour, the man say, he be your Lady Sahib's 
housemaid—what we call mater—and the Lord Sahib’s mater have got a red 
turban, and this man say he got none.” So I said I would ask Major Byrne 
about it, but I had no objection to give him money privately for a turban 
if there was any difficulty. “Oh! but Major Byrne have given him white 
turban, only no red cloth in it, and heso sorry.” Iam sure if he had lost 
all his relations he could not have cried more, and the misfortune is that 
Major Byrne is quite obdurate about it, and says he is not to have this rag 
of his ambition ; so, to keep things comfortable, I see I shall have surreptiti- 
ously to give him the cover of my dressing-box, which is composed of 
scarlet baize, and will make up into a very handsome turban. 


This gifted lady, besides being a letter writer such as one 
too seldom meets with, was also an accomplished artist, and 
at home with the sculptor’s tools and the painter's 


was 
brushes. This talent, perhaps more delightful than any other to 


its or, she was always ready to put in practice for the 
gratification of those around her. ‘Take the following as an 
instance :— 

I have such an interesting picture to copy just now—a picture by Zoffany 
of Madame Talleyrand, when she was in this cotintry as Mrs. Grand. It 
isso pretty. Captain Cunningham borrowed it of the owner to have a 
copy of it made for himself, and, as there ate hardly any artists, and none 
= at Calcutta, and he would have had to give 100 rupees for a bad sketch 

it, I am copying it for him. 

This  ogpaes was in the possession of Mr. Marshman, then as 
now the great authority for all matters connected with the by- 
gone days of Calcutta, and nobody ventured to dispute the name 
either of sitter or of painter. Both, however, were mere random 
guesses. We happened the other day to sve Miss Eden’s drawing, 
and at once recognised it as a spirited and graceful copy 
of one of Sir Joshua’s many “Kitty Fishers ”—that particular 
one in which the Mabel Gray of our great-grandsires is repre- 
sented as a dissolving the pearl. From this source, 
however, grave historians have drawn their description of the wife 
of Talleyrand, and Mr. Herman Merivale, that most perfunctory 
of all editors or continuators, complacently carries on the fable by 
informing us that the mistress of Philip Francis had “more of 
feminine softness than of strength in her fair countenance; the 
sensual prevails everywhere over the intellectual.” 

We wish we could say anything in favour of the editing of 
these volumes, but we can hardly fancy greater carelessness than 
is everywhere displayed. We allude partly to senseless misprint- 
ing of lo-Indian words which have evidently been properly 
given in the original, but principally to the indiscriminate sub- 
stitute of a dash —— wherever a name occurs. This is destruc- 
tive of all individuality, as was perceived by Miss Eden when she 
herself superintended the publication of the former volumes, and 
was careful to keep each character separate by appropriating a 
particular initial as its representative. ' 


THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE.* 


} bape as fascinating as the records of individual longevity 
are speculations on the subject of the best mode of secu- 
ring length of days. One set of writers finds the secret in tempe- 


* The Secret of Long Life. London: King & Co. 1871. 


rance and careful diet, another in high feeding and an epicurean 
resolve to live while you may. The close study of Cornaro’s 
life might lead to the conelusion that its marvellous length 
was due to his imperturbable self-interest’ and self-satisfaction, 
which shut out all care or thought for others, and made itself 
independent of external sources of sorrow and anxiety; while the 
more amusing, though less known, theories of the German 
Cohausen—who, on the faith of an ancient votive tablet, aseribi 

a life of 115 years to constantly being in the atmosphere of “ puel- 
larum anhelitus,” argued, in a perfeetly innocent sense, that the 
tabernacle of man’s body might S repaired again and again to an 
indefinite age by associating much with, and breathing the same 
air as, the young—recommend themselves to acceptance by the 
value they set on cheerfulness as promotive of health and length 
of life. But the paradoxes of the subject are not less manifold 
than the practical conclusions which have been drawn from it. 
If sobriety, cleanliness, regularity of life are shown to conduce to 
days long in the land, so, on the other side, can a curious case be 
made out for the opposite vices. In short, the question seems 
destined to remain an open one; and, under such circumstances, 
it was with curiosity that we opened the Secret of Long Life, 
especially as the book is dedicated (we suppose by permission) 
to Lord St. Leonards, a living instance of longevity, a keen, ob- 
servant, hard-headed lawyer, who both from his own experience 
and from practice in weighing evidence might fairly be sup- 
posed to have formed sound conclusions on the matter. Strange to 
say, however, the author to whom he has apparently accorded his 
imprimatur has a most inveterate habit of travelling out of his brief ; 
and though it is true that in what he terms his “exordium ”— 
by a slip of the pen, we presume, for “ peroration ”’—he ascribes the 
secret of long life to “ideas, independence, and indolence,’ we 
can honestly say that until we reached his concluding chapter we 
were utterly at a loss to determine whether he meant that long 
life depended on living in a model village, on writing sonnets on 
aristology, on going to bed at sunrise, or on having a “ complete ” 
wife and perfect daughters. If, indeed, he wrote with the weight 
of a veteran and the experience of an octogenarian or no - 
narian, we might be able to think highly of the secret which 
he professes to hold; but as, from his not infrequent sketches 
of himself and allusions to his habits and pursuits, we feel 
safe in fixing his age at some forty or at most fifty years, 
it has to be borne in mind that his are the lucubrations not 
so much of one who has lived, as of ene who means to live, 
long; and the faith to be placed in his preseriptions will 
be measured accordingly. It is well known to those who are 
versed in the records of longevity that the desire of life is 
a very powerful stimulus to prolonging it; and about our 
author’s desire none can have a doubt who enjoy his confidences 
about his pleasant manner of life, his fine friends, his unfettered, 
sunny, and serene existence. “I relish this world, and mean to 
stay in it as long as I can”; “my thesis is that by cultivation of 
physical and mental health it is easy to reach a hundred in good 
condition, and that a hundred and twenty ought not to be deemed 
an unattainable age”; such are the dicta of this epicurean 
philosopher, as to whose practice we confess that we doubt 
— it is not caleulated to teach his readers “ how not to 

0 it.” 

But what is his secret? Is he quite certain himself? If 
he were, he could not but out with it; for though the book 
is published anonymously, we have not read half through it 
before we are enabled to identify its writer with the author of 
The Marquis and Merchant, The Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other effervescences of prose and poetic fiction which froth 
up from the pen of Mr. Mortimer Collins. And in the course 
ot his chapters he discovers his inability to disguise the names 
of horticultural and literary friends whom he designs not to 
betray, but to shadow forth in well-rounded periphrases, As 
has been said, he delivers himself at last of a threefold secret ; but 
does the bulk of his volume agree with this? Let us see. In 
the first place, then, “ideas” conduce to long life. “A great 
soul,” we are told, “is full of power, and takes easily the acci- 
dents of the world.” “To think is to live.” “ An active mind 
keeps the body out of mischief, and stagnation at a distance.” How 
does all this square with the long life of the Westmorland folks, 
touching which the author cites statistics in his chapter on “ Long 
Life in Lake-Land”? We take it that the obituary of the Westmor- 
land gazette contains in any given week the names of more num- 
skulls than geniuses; and it betokens lack of faith in his own 
doctrine to fly off to the subtlety that the man who thinks 
and does brainwork lives longer, even if he die young, than the 
idealess churl or the ennwyé aristocrat of ninety or a hundred. 
It is true that this all turns on the question discussed in 
Chap. IL, “What is Life?” and it is perhaps not incon- 
sistent with our author’s somewhat loose theory that “ Life is 
co-extensive with the continuance in statu guo of the atoms of 
the material form. When they wear out, the spirit moulds itself 
another tenement.” According to this teaching, we are destined 
to metempsychosis and transmigration from lower to higher 
states, singing an endless song of “excelsior ” until we reach the 
topmost round of the ladder. Furthermore, says our philosopher, 
we are to train ourselves for enjoying the future by enjoying the 
—— and though it is postulated that this enjoyment is to 

e intellectual, and that we shall “find exercise for our facul- 
ties in commune with the invisible and the divine,” yet so 
much are sunshine, good living, sleep, and company necessary to 
this intellectual perfection, that we are by no means sure that a 
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Jiteral carrying out of the rules laid down might not nip the cen- 
tenarian % posse before he were well out of his budding stage, 
and prematurely land him in apoplexy. It may afford some 
criterion of the be-all and end-all of the writer's intellectuality if 
we quote a characteristic _" of his thesis that a poet 
cannot create except in sun — 

A poet may sing in winter now and then, at the latter end of a sea-coal 
fire and a For coal is in by 

t peris m 0 H wine is liquid sunshine, cau in 
posed that grew of Rhine, or or Charente. 

As it strikes us, the weakness of the author's “idea” theory is 
that it sets too much store by “ eating and drinking,” in the 
process of keeping the mind awake and active. No doubt he is 
right in avoiding town life, even in its highest circles, for other 
reasons than the closeness, noise, and ill-savours of crowded 
cities; and though we can go along with him in his pre- 
scription of a country life for men of a high class—because 
“the original genius works best in solitude, with the occa- 
sional pleasant interruptions of wife, children, and friends,” and 
“ an a who - a — or even a student, and has an 
ample lil » may live happily in the country, and live long”— 
we think that it thould be with a 
that these happy folk should live more regularly and simply than 
would consist with the programme of our author and his Apician 
friends, if they would avoid those visits of biliousness which we 
take to be hurtful to intellectual activity. But as the country life 
of average men is nothing more than stagnation on “ vile beer and 
talk of beeves and corn,” our professor of longevity purposes, 
when his novels, poems, and essays like the present have made 


him a millionaire, to start an ideal village, a modern Colonos, 


with good houses graduated to suit all classes, except lawyers; 
with a village Parliament; a band of doctors, who are rs be beibed 
to cure rather than kill; and an emigration society to ship off 
such black sheep as have not previously been washed white in a 
juvenile reformatory. Clubs for gentle and simple, houses-of-call 
for stray travellers, who will have to show their passports to the 
village reeve or warden; a church that is not to stand in the light 
of meeting-houses; a village Eton to encourage learning and 
athletics, part passu, amongst the young masters, and, in time, 
the young misses, too, of the model village; a village green; 
a model theatre, and other like institutions, “to stimulate 
society and disco ”—such are to be a few features 
of the village of the future, the regulation and due order- 


_ing of which, if left to the founder, will, we fancy, interfere 


with the “independence” and “indolence” which he considers 


sine-qua-nons of long life. We forgot to say that no newspaper is 


to find its way into the village, but only a matutinal sheet akin to 
the Tatler or the Spectator, combining “ clariture of thought with 
politure of style” (sic). 

At all events we must sympathize with the writer’s enthu- 
siasm for trees. To be sure it is consistent with his belief 
that he is going to live to 120 to be fond of the saplings 
which he knew as acorns and hopes to know as mature oaks; but 
about such longevitarians of the wood and lawn poetics are 
endurable, as they are about the river that runs past the village— 
— will run on when even the Collinses and Lord St. Leonards 
shall have gone to their rest. But the river of our intellectual 
friend, in order to conduce to the enjoyment which is essential to 
manger, requires, we find, to be enlivened by pretty girls in canoes, 
by the Chloes, Marigolds, and Phillises whom we read of in the 

nn of Strange Meetings, Although we do not for a moment 
suggest that these divide with him the homage legally due to the 
Eariné of his poetry, and the wife-of-completion and “altera ego” 
of his prose, yet we cannot help seeing that they do enhance the 
charm of the river runnin, by, that they colour with gay hues his 
intellectual existence, an at a life-dream standing in need of 
such accidents is liable to distractions, and is scarcely compatible 
with his boasted independence. To the author’s dogmas on 
the marriage of completion our sons and daughters will have 
something to say. He may be allowed to theorize that a woman 
should be twenty-five and a man thirty at the time of marriage; 
but when he stipulates that for the perfecting of family relations, 
in connexion with a longer lease of life, the term of minority needs 
to be extended from twenty-one to thirty years, we really shudder 
at the bgp 2 noe to parricide which he sets in the way of young 
people 5 of whom he says that “the boys are probably Republicans 
and Deists, the girls Tories and High-Churel women” 

According to the opening axiom “that length of life depends 

n ideas,” one might have thought that politics would, at least in 

is sense, favour ages Not a bit of it. Politics are for 
dull second-rate folks. “ higher minds of the race cannot 
be expected to do such dirty work.” These higher minds 
must exercise themselves in writing articles “on a bird-haunted 
lawn, under the lime-trees, with their dogs at their feet, and 
a bottle of hock close at hand.” “See me!” says the writer 
in effect, in the picture he draws, under the head of “ aris- 
tology,” of the union of ideas with independence and indolence. 
P. 135 he says “T often enjoy a sunrise before going 

to bed,” and in Chapter VI. he gives a sketch of his mode of life, 
pretty much as follows. Till 3°30 a.m. he sits up, throwing off 
is articles (“ healthy literature,” of course, and “no lies for 
money”), then strolls out to hear the nightingales at vespers, and 
the starlings going to brealsfast, and then goes to bed till noontide. 
This, he allows, would not suit hacks who live by work not 
to be done as they list. This is the life of “ideas.” His 
“prandium,” or noon meal at coming downstairs. consists of cold 


meats, prawns, lobsters, fruit, salad, strawberry pies, sardines, and| 
cold game when attainable, with light wines according to th 
season. This, again, is not living for hacks, but for well-paid( 
brain-workers who can afford it. For the dinner of “ideas” seven( 
is the hour— 

Ante focum si frigus erit, si messis, in umbra— 
on shorthorn sirloins, Southdown saddles, venison, pheasants, and’ 
all the accessible home produce that a complete wife can teach “ a, 
farmer's daughter” to cook “ better than.the Vatels, the Udes, and | 
the Soyers.” 

Of course a gentleman who sleeps (see chapter vii.) so beauti- 
fully that in his dreams he hobs and nobs “nectar” or “bitter 
beer” with Apollo in his visits to Olympus; who cultivates 
his five senses so well “ that a dog—ay, or even a bee—knows him 
from a cad by his odour ”; who associates with patrician classies 
and naturalists, and has friends “who blend the poet and: 

ener as no man ever blended them since Adam made 
is first love-lyric within the nightingale-haunted foliage walls 
of Eden”; who envies no man; who, like a fine old English. 
gentleman of other days, keeps well in the sun and open air; and 
who, if heis out of sorts, follows his nose to the sea, which he can 
sniff from Warwick; of course, one so gifted “ has a great pull ” 
(to descend to slang) over work-a-day, brain-taxing, time-bound 
mortals. Long life, according to his programme, is for such as 
can “take life easily,” the select few who are qualified to be 
denizens of his modern Colonos, and content to realize the mean- 
ing of a word of intolerable coi the verb “ to laze,” which is 
all that sticks by us of his fro y chapter on the influences of 
laziness on longevity, We should like to hear what Lord St. 
Leonards has to say to “lazing” as a secret of long life. We 
should like also to get from a trustworthy observer of such ee 
blems a diagnosis of Mr. Collins’s case, and a statement of his. 
reasonable expectation of life. His “ideas” certainly will not 
wear out his machine, though we should say that the independence 
and indolence which conspire to facilitate his living too luxu- 
riously, and thereby becoming a martyr to gout and such like 
disorders, are certainly against the chances of his illustrating his 
own theory. We take it that if he surmounts these impediments, 
his chances of long life arise from quite another cause. If un- 
bounded self-esteem and an imperturbable good conceit are (as 
the example of the French beaua-esprits seems to indicate) emi- 
nently conducive to longevity, then the author of the Seeret of 
Long Life is in a fair way to live for ever. 


MINOR POETS.* 


M® MARTIN F. TUPPER—“he then who, forty years 
4¥L agone, took up this rhythmic strain ”—by the publication of 
the fourth series of Proverlnal Philosophy has at length brought. 
his magnum opus to its close. The proud, but well-earned, motto 
of his title-page is Jamgue opus exegt. Not only has he completed 
his task, but he takes leave of his measure. He says that he 
Now will resume, for this last time, his first old style of proverbs, 
And then for ever lay aside the harp of Sirach’s son. 

The harp is laid aside before the hand that touched it has lost any 
of its magic power. Whatever of poetic fancy, of inspired thoughts, 
of noble words, of harmonious numbers, Mr. ‘Tupper had “ in earliest 
youth, eight lustres back,” remains with him now after “ years— 
and years—of studious toil,” of “ musing reverie by night, and day’s 
fastidious care.”” Why, with all his poetic powers.as vigorous as 
ever, he should not a to a fifth, or even a sixth, series it is 
not for us to say. His Proverbial Philosophy at present contains 
about 16,000 lines. But, as he himself proudly says, he has not 
published every line he wrote. On the contrary, “ only a tithe is 
stored, the nine parts lie ungarnered.” If we understand him 
rightly, we shall not be wrong in inferring that he has either in 
manuscript or in his brain, including also what is here printed, no 
less than 160,000 proverbial lines, Let him not be too modest, 
but take confidence that those who have already bought fifty 
editions of his first series will be ever eager for more, and so 1 
as he can furnish a supply will never slacken in the dem 
“ Nearly a million copies ’ of his great work, we are told, “ have 
been sold in America,” and we should be greatly surprised if each 

urchaser of the first million does not at once require a copy of this 
latest and last series. For it contains, not only a t of the 
poet in the ripeness of age, but “a biographical sketch,” and a 
whole proverbial-philosophical essay on “ this book’s story.” Mr. 
Tupper himself, as he informs us, “would willingly have been 
left unnoticed by way both of portraiture and of memoir.” Happily, 
he has yielded to the importunities of his publisher, who has m 
his turn yielded to the importunities of the public, which at - 

finds its desire gratified of knowing somewhat of the. 

features and life of him of whose great work it now hails the 
fiftieth edition. The biographical sketch is written by the editor 


* Proverbial Philosophy. In Four Series. Now First Complete. 
Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S. London: Moxon & Co. By 
The Immortals; or, Gli of Paradise. A Poem. By 
Michell, Author of “ Famous Women and Heroes,” &c. London : William 


Tegg. 

Ah, Hi England ! a Forecast of a General Lament. A Poem in Five 
Acts. _ m Edward Middleton, Poeta Deo, Author of “The Cruise 
of the ”’ &c. London: John Camden Hotten, 1871. 

The Inn of Strange Meetings, and other Poems. By Mortimer Collins. 
Londons Ce 1371. 

A Poem from the Bible; Samson. Williams & Norgate. 
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of Representatwe Men, who, judging from his most intimate ac- 

intance with the facts of Mr. ees life, must be, we should 
imagine, his twin-brother. It is interesting to know that “at 
Christchurch, as a member of the Aristotle class, he was a fellow- 
student of many distinguished men—as the late Duke of New- 
castle, the late Marquis of Dalhousie, the late Earl of Elgin, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and Professors Jelf, Hill, Doyle, 
and Vaughan.” We are not told what position “ the future popu- 
lar author” took among these distinguished men, or where his 
name was placed in the class-list. e may assume, however, 
that he shone amongst them all “ velut inter ignes Luna minores.” 
At all events, “he took his degree of B.A. in 1832, of M.A. in 
1835, and of D.C.L. in 1847.” Between him and the future 
Premier there must, we should imagine, have existed the closest 
friendship, when we reflect on the wonderful similarity of their 
minds, o could not believe, on reading the following lines, 
that Mr. oo was writing, not of himself, but of the Prime 


Always thinking at a heat, as a Geyser bursting upward, 

The spring was never dry, nor pumped when it ceased flowing, 

And though the rush seemed sudden, yet it had long lain hid, 

Collected inadvertently as in some mental cavern, 
Though Mr. Tupper’s name is generally known only as the author 
of Proverbial Philosophy, yet the list of his published works fills 
nearly a page of the biographical sketch. Among his earliest 
Sees was An Author's Mind ; containing Skeletons of Thirty 

npublished Books. We have never "ye suffered from super- 

stitious fears, but the boldest might well tremble to meet thirty 
such skeletons as these, if once they took it into their heads to 
issue forth from the mind in which, strangely enough, they are 
said to be contained. “The writings of Mr. Tupper,” we are 
further told, “ bearing the impress of an impulsive, enthusiastic 
nature, are, it is asserted, poured forth with exceeding ease and 
rapidity, and partake much of the character of improvisation.” 

e wonder if Mr. Tupper, when he first read this biographical 
sketch, was in the same perplexity as was Mr. Vincent Crummles 
when he found in the newspapers curiously accurate notices of 
himself and of his children, and wondered how the editor ever 
managed to obtain the information. Scarcely less suggestive and 
interesting than the biographical sketch is the “ Alphabetical List 
of above Six Hundred Names of Persons and Places incidentally 
mentioned in this Work.” This list has been given, we suppose, 
to show the breadth of Mr. Tupper’s reading. How broad indeed 
it has been can be seen at a glance. How much must a man 
know before he could write about all, for instance, who come 
under the one letter V, as Vashti, Vaucluse, Venus, Vespasian, 
Vesuvius, Villiers, Virgil, Vishnu, Vulcan! Proudly can our poet 
say 

A true book is more lasting than the monumental brass ; 

Let come what will, nor fire, nor storm, nor sword, nor tooth of time 

Can blast this record of my soul, or blot it out of being ; 

With Horace I can sing, I shall not altogether die— 

With Ovid, Ennius, David, I shall not die, but live. 
Mr. Tupper should remember that Horace has also sung of one 
greater danger that awaits poets than even fire, or storm, or sword, 
or tooth of time. If he escape all these, he may yet be borne 
awa 

y in vicum vendentem thus et odores, 

Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis, 

Mr. Michell, combining, as he thinks, the discoveries of modern 
astronomical science with written revelation, propounds the theory 
“that the bright star Alcyone, the principal member of the Pleiad 
group,” is the spot where the soul, after its “journey through the 
solar system,” enters into Paradise. We shall not pretend to 
follow him in his flight, in which he has dared to “pierce skyey 
depths where roam angelic forms,” nor to examine into the 
grounds of his theory, which, quite as much as our planet, may be 
said, in his own words, to have been 

From out its torpid chrysalis of chaos rolled. 


While we are still in our “swaddling clothes of fragile clay,” we 
may well be excused if we are reluctant to take so vast a flight, 
rom | to pass through space where “comets alone the viewless 
medium feel.” Declining under his guidance to take glimpses 
into Paradise, we have had nevertheless our reat if oa oe 

i tly excited by an equally ingenious theory which he 
—_ conegeii the duration of life in the planet Neptune. 

says :— 

If we carry out the theory before named, in relation to the term of life 


assigned by God to his creatures, then must we suppose the inhabitants of 
Neptune favoured with length of days beyond any patriarch we read of in 


_ Sacred Writ. The summer of Neptune comes around but once in 164 of our 


years ; and we can scarcely imagine that the Almighty would create beings 
to witness only one solar year of their world; consequently man, if per- 
mitted to live even for twenty of Neptune’s summers, would attain to an age 
equivalent to about three thousand of our years. 

We do not know why Mr. Michell, if he is to argue from 
analogy at all, should limit the Neptunian man to but twenty 
solar years. He would be quite justified in assuming that the 
duration of life will be fourscore years, and that man “would 
attain to an age equivalent to about” thirteen thousand of our 
years. How stupendous are the reflections to which such a 
thought gives rise! Mr. Michell, in the short life of this world 
of ours, has already written seven volumes of poetry “ of between 
200 and 300 pages each.” We have calculated that these con- 
tain about 42,000 lines. If, however, he had lived in Neptune, 
we must, following his argument from analogy, assume that he 


would have written 6,888,a00 lines, which, according to our esti- 
mate, would, if laid end to end, have reached 324 miles, 140 yards, 
We shall never for the future gaze into the heavens at night 
without feeling wonderful compassion for our fellow-critics up in 
Neptune. Think of 324 miles, not counting the odd yards, of 
such poetry as the following :— 
What means the unwonted burst of torrid beams, 

Arrowing in coruscations swift and bright, 

From the veiled centre of the universe ? 

The shafts fly silverly across the gloom ; 

They reach grim Darkness in his farthest seat, 

And startle Desolation. Ether glows 

With rosy tints, foretelling earth-born flowers, 

Its depths all trem’lous as with ecstasy. 

Soft shine the vaporous sides of forming globes ; 

Harmonious sounds go pulsing thro’ the void, 

Sweet yet supernal music, from the source 

Whence music afterwards gushed richly down 

To ravish new-made worlds. 


From Mr. Michell and his glimpses of Paradise we pass to 
Mr. Middleton, Poeta Deoas he modestly styles himself, and 
author of Ah, Happy England! “This poem is dedicated to the 
unmarried world,” and it “has one peculiarity. It is Shak- 

earian. Every one has his or her say, and says it slap out.” 

he fishwives of Billingsgate have also every one her say, and 
say it slap out; but this peculiarity of theirs we have never 
hitherto been accustomed to describe as Shakspearian. Mr. 
Middleton is, we should imagine, very young. He is certaint 
very foolish, very conceited, and occasionally very coarse. He 
is arrogant enough to pretend to be not only a poet, but a Shak- 
speare, before he has learnt to distinguish between sense and non- 
sense. It is certainly an odd notion among young writers that 
extravagance of thought and expression is a certain sign of poetic 
talent. For ourselves, if we had to decide between Mr. Middleton 
and the author of Mangnall’s Questions, for instance, as to which 
of the two is the more Shakspearian, we should give it against 
the poet without a moment’s hesitation. For a writer who not 
unfrequently knows what he is writing about has at all events a 
certain kind of resemblance to Shakspeare to which Mr. Middleton 
most assuredly can lay no claim. If he aspires to be a second 
Shakspeare, we would recommend him first to try to raise himself 
to the level of the common run of folk, whose words, if not full of 
any very deep meaning, are yet plain enough. Let him take one 
of the ordinary subjects of the day—the sewer question for instance 
—and try to write about it clearly enough to come within the under- 
standing of a vestryman. When once he has succeeded in this, 
let him next put his composition into verse, and if still it can be 
understood, let him take heart, and gradually rise to still greater 
themes. If he goeson steadily in this course, he may at last find 
himself able, without the assistance of the preliminary exercise in 
prose, to compose from the outset in verse, and yet to be not alto- 
gether deficient in sense. How far, however, he is at present 
nae from this, the following extract from his poems will 
show :— 
Thus cornered, creviced talent such as Plato’s 
Can only value age in its potatoes ; 
Instead of seeing that mankind must fit 
The never changing laws which rule us all, 
Such aping geniuses would cramp necessity ; 
Would cramp necessity, as if deriding God 
They thought necessity a bubble or 
Some bladder-swollen toy for them to prick 
Reducing it at leisure: and thus the fools, 
The talent—moles have toyed at life ; 
Have set them up this status as a God, 
Conveniences of which must judge the moral! 
And such a status! such a crush of statuses ! 
Mr. Middleton in a note informs his readers that “ Plato’s 
‘Republic’ is the absurdity or selfishness of senility. The argu- 
ments on justice are utterly false reasoning.” We remember 
hearing how one day in an aged painter’s studio a young gentle- 
man—probably about the same age as Mr. Middleton—was run- 
ning down Italy. While he was clearly proving that there was 
nothing to see there worth seeing, the painter, as he went on 
ainting, was heard keeping up a running commentary, like 
Banele Toby’s whistle during the reading of Ernulphus’ Curse, of 
“Poor devil! Poor devil!” While Mr. Middleton has settled 
Plato, it is some consolation to find, from an advertisement affixed 
to the present volume, that he has spared us Virgil. Nay, more- 
over, being well aware that “no past translation conveys more 
than a shadow of Virgil,” and that “ translation is a transposition 
and intensification of ideas from one language to another, and not 
a mere transposition of words,” -he has condescended—seaond 
Shakspeare though he is—to translate afresh the first four books. 
His translation, as he tells us, as a whole, “appeals directly to 
ainters and to the whole poetical world”; while the “fourth 
ok appeals directly to every living woman.” Some of the 
rhymes may, for all we know, appeal directly to every cockney 
ear, as for example that contained in the following lines :— 
The horse advances, gains the city’s fort, 
A huge awe~’spiring mass of murder’s thought. 


Mr. Middleton represents Aineas as on one occasion asking— 
But shall I speak, or grind my crashing jaws ? 
We hope that the next time he fancies that the Muse is working 
within him he will be able to keep silence, even if he has, in his 
effort at self-restraint, to “ grind his crashing jaws.” 
Though Mr. Mortimer Collins is not the most original of poets, 
reminding us sometimes of Byron, sometimes of Keats, and some- 
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+mes of Clough, it is yet somewhat hard on him, we fear, to bring 
him into as Mr. Tupper, Mr. Michell, and Mr. 
Middleton. He is neither commonplace like the first, nor preten- 
tious like the second, nor silly like the third. He writes often 
fully, and often cleverly, and succeeds, in our opinion, far 
fetter as a poet than as a novelist. At times he offends by using 
slang expressions, and still more frequently does he go out of his 
way to show his love of tobacco by introducing his cigar. He 
surely could write a poem on Charing Cross without first telling 


us that as he stood 
In the Square of Trafalgar, 


The swift Vesuvian flashes 
For a poet’s calm cigar. 
Gray, in his ode on “A Distant View of Eton College,” might 
surely with as much propriety have told us that his spectacles— 
that is to say, if he happened to use them—flashed in the sun as he 
fitted them on his nose so as to gain a clearer view of the antique 
towers. Mr. Collins can write, and generally does write, a good 
deal better verses than those we have just quoted, or we should 
not have apologized to him for the company into which we have 
introduced him. The following lines from a poem entitled 
“ Winter in Brighton,” though they are certainly too much after 
Clough’s style, are yet clever enough :— 
If you’ve a thousand a year, or a minute— 
you’re a D’Orsay, whom every one follows— 
If you've a head (it don’t matter what's in it) 
If f ‘irtath 
u approve of flirtations, go 
divine which winds whiten, 
Nice little saints and still nicer young sinners— 
Winter in Brighton ! 
The author of Samson, a Poem from the Bible, thinks it neces- 
to find some justification for what he calls “Single 
Poems.” ‘ Johnson’s London,” he says, “and Gray’s Elegy (a 
poem that every poet envies), are notable instances.” He goes 
on to add, “The merit being adequate, why should not the 
experiment be repeated? ” e is needlessly fearful, however, 
lest the reviewers may, “on account of its comparative short- 
ness, throw this poem aside.” We can assure this successor of 
Johnson and Gray that, so far from scorning his brevity, we re- 
joice in it as affording us at all events one, if only one, oppor- 
tunity of bestowing on him a little praise. There is at all events 
one modern poet who, like almost all the rest, having nothin 
to say, has yet ag pe to get it said in less than a thousan 
jines. A story is told of a country fellow who was amazed at the 
extortion of a London dentist, who, having in a few seconds 
extracted a double tooth, charged him a guinea, whereas the 
village blacksmith had often, in trying to draw a tooth, dragged 
him three or four times round the smithy, and never charged more 
than a shilling. In like manner, we suppose, the author of 
“Samson ” imagines that reviewers value poets in exact propor- 
tion to the trouble they give them. Just as there are some 
strange people who like long sermons, so there may be some 
strange reviewers who like long poems. As for ourselves, we can 
—— that, whether ee or parson, we will do our best 
to be pleased, if only they will be short. It is somewhat difficult, 
however, to admire the poet before us, even if we allow with him 
that “ blank verse is more and more becoming intelligently free.” 
So “intelligently free” is our poet’s blank verse, that, if it were 
not for the printer’s aid, it would be almost impossible to discover 
that he and his hero had not been talking prose all the time. “A 
sympathetic reader,” however, as he observes, “ will quicken or 
retard the lines as demanded.” It will require a very sympathetic 
reader to make much of such lines as the following :— 
: And finding (whether provided by the Lord, 
And in his hands became a giant tool), 
A new jawbone, the jawbone of an ass, 
He, freed, put forth his hand, and took it up, 
And with it fell upon them, and destroyed 
A th d men; ’ gst whom, a scarlet pile, 
What time the sunset smote him round with fire, 
And seemed to make a sacrifice of the whole, 
He said, or sang,—** With the jawbone of an ass, 
Heaps upon heaps with the jawbone of an ass 
ve I slain a thousand men!” 


Our poet “ ene suggests that it were as well to read the 
chapter in Ju 

him on his moderation. He might have suggested that we should 
vead his poem instead of the chapter in Judges. 


PATTY.* 


THERE are many airs of a brisk and popular kind which 
remind one of something one has heard before. Here a bar, 
there a movement, carries a certain echo of reminiscence, perhaps 
not as a distinct repetition, but as a suggestion; so that, 2 rom 
the whole may be bright and taking enough, we miss in it any- 
— like the fire of originality, and are only pleased at second- 
hand as it were. So it is with some works of fiction, They are 
prettily written, the characters are amiable and well described, 
the scenes are nicely set, and the story runs smoothly in its ap- 
pointed lines ; but there is a curious flatness about it all, a feeling 
as of going over old ground, and knowing what is coming; the 

mmar of construction necessitating certain actions, of which 

re is at most but a choice between two, with a very decided 


* Patty. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 2vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


ges besides the poem.” We must congratulate | 


chance in favour of one, Patty is one of these pretty but un- 
original books. It is a charming story, free from the graver 
class of defects, though it_ might be all the better for 
moval of some minor blunders; it is pleasantly written, in spite 
of an occasional unnecessary avoidance of nominatives; and the 
interest is kept up fairly enough throughout, though it might 
have been better sustained at the end, which falls terribly dead, 
being, so far as Patty herself is concerned, a very decided anti- 
climax. But, pretty and nice as it is, it is not a creation 
in the true sense, and there is scarcely a character or a scene 
which does not read more as a réchauffé than as work at 
first-hand. Patty herself is in the beginning merely Hetty in 
Adam Bede ; and though the sequel of her fortunes is essentially 
different, the key-note of the character remains the same. As for 
Nuna Beaufort, dreamy, unpractical, sweet-natured Nuna, the 
“lily lady” where Patty is the ote rose, she, too, isa type 
of not infrequent occurrence; while Will Rogers, as the stalwart 
bucolic lover who has manliness and virtue but no culture to speak 
of, with Paul Whitmore the artist, whose tastes are ssthetic but 
whose morality is shaky, are both old acquaintances, if pleasant 
ones. There are certain peculiarities in some of the characters 
which we can hardly reconcile with common sense; the first and 
most important being the extraordinary rapidity of Paul Whit- 
more’s manner of making love. Granting that his passion for 
Patty was, as we imagine it is intended to be represented, of the 
lowest and most instinctive kind, it seems odd that it should have 
blazed out in such sudden and overpowering violence. Nor would 
it, being the kind of love it was, have taken the plaintive and sen- 
timental tone given to it when Patty comes into her fortune, and 
makes her first use of her newly acquired wealth to turn against the 
man whom only a few hours before she was proud to call her lover. 
The whole episode stamps Paul as a mere schoolgirl in male 
attire; men even of the self-indulgent kind not generally yield- 
ing to a week’s fancy with such desperate self-abandonment. 
The authoress, too, forgets, or perhaps does not understand, the 
divorce which artists are able to make between the beauty of the 
model they paint and the fascination of the woman they elect to 
love and m As an artist Paul must have been used to prett 
girls, so that the loveliness of Patty would not have had su 
an overwhelming effect on him ; unless indeed he was more i 
lessly weak and of less moral worth than he is described to 
Having made this blunder in the beginning with one fair face, 
Mrs. Hosenhd repeats it in Paul’s as sudden attachment to Nuna, 
which, however, is of a somewhat higher character than was his 
love for Patty, yet at the best not of a very noble kind. Nuna, 
too, loves Paul in just the same headlong manner; though with 
such a nature as hers, unsensual, poetical, dreamy, we might hava 
expected more virginal pride and reticence on the one side, and 
the need of deeper roots and slower growth on the other. Patty’s 
passion comes more naturally; but the whole of the love- 
making is too sudden, too abrupt, from Paul's first intoxication 
at the sight of a pretty rustic in a pink cotton gown to the 
marriage of a woe gentleman with a nameless woman 
met by chance at a foreign hotel, with very many of the charac- 
teristics of an adventuress about her. It is all wooing at railway 
speed, passion at high pressure; and, though just barely possible 
in each instance, in an accumulated form it is to the last degree 
improbable, and gives a hurried and unnatural appearance to 
the story throughout. 

The character of Patty is touched in with what seems to us to 
be a slightly undecided hand. A cottage girl, who in the tumult 
and delight of her first love could speculate on the amount of 
money likely to be possessed by the gentleman who makes love to 
her, and whose kisses throw her into such burning raptures of 
— shows a keener appreciation of relative values than is 
likely. To her any gentleman would have been arich man. The 
change from her present sordid circumstances, which would 
have been wrought by her marriage with even an artist, would 
have been great enough to have satisfied her in the beginning ; 
and her desire for jewels would have been sufficiently fulfilled 
had she been able to buy things of less value than diamonds. 
Her ambition might have grown with use, and probably would 


chave done so; but between her life as Paul’s wife and her 


condition as she was—the drudge of her miserly old father, 
in a “washed-out cotton,” obliged to milk the cow, 

and kept without companionship—there would have been too great 
a contrast to have allowed her for the present further aspirations. 
This abruptness of feeling is the cardinal failing of Mrs. 
Macquoid’s work. She has not given her characters time to 
develop, and all her circumstances are without sufficient reason 
why. The character of Patty is especially open to this objec- 
tion, from the first page to the last; from her pondering on 
Paul's probable fortune while she is blushing with passion 
at the remembrance of her love, to her solitary walk on the 
age terrace, in her black velvet gown, “ trying to be good.” 
n which accomplishment, in spite of the author's encouraging 

words, Patty, if true to herself, will never succeed. Nuna’s trans- 
formation from a careless and untidy little dreamer to a clever 
nurse and manager follows the same rapid course, and 
seems to point to a grace independent of education, in which 
theory we are no believers; and we scarcely think that Patience 
Coppock would have burst her bonds and thrown off the restraint of 
a lifetime in the volcanic manner assigned to her. Indeed we regard 
Patience Coppock as a mistake altogether; and her strange meet- 
ing and living with her old lover ised is rather painful 
pathetic. She wants centrality of action and motive, and 
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meanders through the story in avery di ble manner. She 
could have been dealt with more effectively; but as she is, she 
strikes us as all out of drawing, and rather an excrescence than an 
in element of the plot. Again, Patty's education is as rapid as 
all the and miraculously thorough, considering the short time 
it takes. She goes to a Punch school, learns there a few superficial 
airs and graces and much questionable worldly wisdom of the 
cynical sort, and in a few months becomes “a finished lady,” 
marvellously like the real thing, for all that her gold is only 
lacquer. Yet how she has been able to overcome her decided 
provincial accent so soon, and in a foreign country too, where 
she could not have had good English models to imitate, remains 
a secret for the knowledge of which — a lowly-born woman, 
raised by the grace of fortune to a g — would give 
much, at she was thus able is certain; else Maurice Downes, 
the proud, worldly, middle-aged gentleman of fortune and posi- 
tion, would not have been taken in so completely as he was. 
Some word, some slight intonation, some little slip of later 
memory and instinctive recurrence to old ways, must have 
surely happened to have startled, if not’ warned, the fasti- 
dious and refined English gentleman; but we do not find the 
least indication of such a chance, which, moreover, would have given 
colour and lifelikeness had it occurred; and the peasant girl of 
_ a few months ago is depicted as the —— well-bred and 
self- lady who can put to confusion blue blood itself, and 
disarm fashionable insolence with its own weapons. It is all 
eminently unnatural as a study. of character, and improbable as 
regards the plot. 

e are disappointed that we hear so little of Will Bright. He 
and his love and his sorrow run into sand, to which undesirable 
terminus indeed the whole story has too strong a tendency. We 
know of course that he will go on loving Nuna to the end 
of his life, but we should have been glad to have seen him made 
happy somehow ; and we think it rather cruel of the authoress to 
let him drop so entirely when she had no further need of him. In 
character he was far more worthy of happiness and of the prize 
of Nuna’s love than Paul; and he carries the reader’s sympathy 
with him as the weak and passionate artist never does; but 
he gets huddled out of sight in a very undignified manner, 
and we can only hope for a good future for him, of which we 
have no indication. An opportunity of subtle painting is lost 
when Nuna goes to stay with him and his mother. ‘I'rue, she 
‘was married and Will was honest; but he loves her all the 


same; and if the imprudence, as it would seem, of a visit | 


paid by a neglected and unhappy wife to an old lover was 
committed at all, it might as well have been made of avail. 
On the other hand, what possible good was there in throwing 
Paul into Patty’s way again? ‘The risk was too great to 
be run for mere vanity, and there was nothing else to gratify. 
A bolder writer would have handled that dangerous theme more 
powerfully, and more according to nature, if less objectionably, 
than Mrs. Macquoid has done. A clever adventuress—as 
Patty practically was, in spite of her money—whose soul was 
set on worldly ambition and social success, would not have 
perilled the stake for which she was playing for the gratifica- 
tion of a paltry vanity and spite, to regain the love of a man she 
had thrown over, and to distress a girl whose sole crime was that 
she had once been her social superior. She had no longer any 
love for Paul, and Nuna was too far removed from her to annoy 
her senses or memory; why, then, did she run the risks she 
must have run in seeking to detach the artist from his wife ? and, 
above all, why did she carry him off on that foreign tour during 
Nuna’s absence? What was the gain? A woman such as she 
is represented would have had some more important object in 
view than the childishness ascribed to her, and a better trained 
writer would have made more capital of the incident; and here, 
again, we miss the life-likeness of a well considered character, and 
seem to come into a land of shadows and pasteboard humanity. 

Still, with all its eae ory, » if judged by a high standard 
of merit, Patty is a pretty book, and by no means un- 
wholesome. It might be improved, as indeed what work 
might not? As we have pointed out, more distinctness of type in 
Patty herself would have given greater vitality to the story, and 
thrown a more vivid interest round her path and fortunes; anda 
more elaborated style of narration showing the gradual growth 
of feeling, and a more closely knit chain of cireumstances—more 
sequential writing in fact—would have kept up the flow better, 
and would have prevented that sense of jolt and jerk and moral 

mnastics from which the reader suffers as things are. Mrs. 

acquoid must, however, remember that to judge of work by 
a high standard and to point out deficiencies is to show more 
appreciation for an author than to say a good word for inferior 
work because there was no possibility of anything better from that 
hand. Severity is sometimes greater praise than kindly in- 
dulgence, which is too often a euphemism for contempt. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 


At the THIRD CONCERT, on Wednesday next, the following Artists will appear:— 
Madame Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Miss Fennell, and Madame Rudersdorff. Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Byron, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Pianoforte : Miss Kate Roberts. Conductors: 
Mr. J.L. Hatton and Mr. Sidney Naylor. The Orpheus Glee Quartett. Tickets, 6s., 3s. 
2s. 1s.; to be had at the usual places. 


GHERRIN GTON, SIMS REEVES, RUDERSDORFF, and 
LEWIS THOMAS at the next BALLAD CONCERT. 


M R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S KING CHRISTMAS 

ENTERTAINMENT, written by J. R. Planché; HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS, and 
A PECULIAR FAMILY. Every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight. Tuesday, Thursday, 
at Three. Royal Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street. Admission, 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS,— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
PORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “* MONAS- 
OF CHRISTIANITY,” **FRANCESCA DE RIMINI”). Tento 
ix.— ission, 18. 


{LIJAH WALTON'S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 

and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 

ae Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster.—Admission, ls. Open Daily from Ten 
ti 


GocreTy for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 
FOURTEENTH SESSION. 

FIRST CONVERSAZIONE, Thursday, January 18, 1872, at the Society of British 

Artists’ Gallery, Sutfolk Street. Four Conversazioni (with Ticket to admit One Friend), 

Lectures, Exhibitions, &¢c., Thursday Evenings. Annual Subscription, One Guinea. No 


GEORGE BROWNING, Honorary Se 
ef le 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street. ii ag 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN SCHOOLS 

for GIRLS._A COURSE of LECTURES will be delivered during the next Term on 
the “Theory of Education.” for Teachers of both sexes, by C. Il. LAKE, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), one 
of the Examiners for the College of Preceptors in the Theory and Practice of Education.—Full 
particulars may be obtained of Miss BeGBik, 12 Camden Street, N.W. 


SCHOLARSHIPS at the UNIVERSITIES.—Mr. 

H. M. HEWITT, M.A. (First Classman),and Rev. T. GALLIERS, M.A. (Twelfth 

SPECIAL EVENING CLASS for the EASTER EXAMINATIONS. 
—2 Furnival's Inn, E.C. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W.— 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, and for 
Granting Certificates of Knowledge. The CLASSES in the College and School will 
RE-OPEN for the Lent Term on Monday, January 22. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., may be had on application to 
Miss MILWARD, at the College. 
SPE L CLASSES will be formed, on the entry of Four Names, for the Study of Greek, 
or for Conversation Classes in Modern Languages. 
ders are received by Mrs. BOOLE and Miss PARRY, in the College; and by Mrs. SMYTHE, 
7 Melcombe Place, Dorset Square; and Mrs, SEARLE, 23 Alfred Place, Bedford Square. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
LIFTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—At the Entrance 


Examination for next Term on Tuesday, 30th January,one or more HOUSE-MASTER’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £65 a-year for two years, will be given to the Candidates who 
sufficiently distinguish themselves, 

The following Scholarships will be open to Ci next: 

One of £75 a-year for two years ; one or more of £50,and one or more of £25 a-year, tenable 
for two years or till election to other Scholarships. 

Further information may be obtained of the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Clitton, Bristol. Boarders reassemble on Tuesday, 30th January. Names of Candidates for 

27th January, the College, 


Scholarships to be sent to tary not later than Saturday, 
Clifton, Ist January, 1872. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
Head-Master_T, HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A.., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
The LENT TERM will begin for New Pupils on Tuesday, January 16, at 9.30 a.wr. The 
School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few 
minutes’ walk from the ‘Termini of several other Railwa: 


in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Prost full information respecting the Courses of Instruction given in the 
School, Ices, and other icul may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
January 1, 1872. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Couneil. 
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